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IPS for Teenagers 
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WHAT MAKES A GIRL CLICK? She's 
friendly. And when I’m with her, she 
makes me feel I’m something special 

better than the next guy. She likes tennis, 
swimming, dancing. (Ed. note: A _ big 
order! So remember, you can get more 
done .. . have more fun. . . if you build 
a better breakfast around the “power of 
corn” in a bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Big crisp flakes of corn . . . really delish! 





WHEN THE NEW DATE asks where you'd 
like to eat, make several suggestions. But 
let him choose . . . And sometimes, after 
the movies, my favorite girl passes up a 
triple sundae for a snack at her home. 
(Girls, try pop and Chocolate Burrs: Melt 
6 lb. semi-sweet chocolate over hot water. 
Add 2'% cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Mix 
till flakes are coated. Drop by teaspoons 
on waxed paper. Let harden in cool place. 


DON’T THINK YOU OWN A FELLOW just 
because you've dated him a few times. 
But don’t break a date just to meet an 
exciting blind find. (Ed. note: And morn- 
ings, girls, you'll have “more punch ‘til 
lunch,” if your breakfast includes a main 
dish of fruit, milk and Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. There’s the staying power of corn 
in those crisp, toasty flakes! 


(PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD) 


Fora better breaktast 
better eat Hidlluggs 


KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL - BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 






FREE—TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
HANDY CANDY CALENDAR with recipe sug 
gestions for each month. All candies quick, easy 
inexpensive. Made from basic recipe for Rice 
Krispie Marshmallow Squares and variations 
Limit: 30 copies. See coupon section, page 236. Or 
write Kellogg Co., JHE 3-51, Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Mich 
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Every day of the week we do honest-to-goodness family ---0f course, it's electric! 
washings at the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 
Greasy overalls, food-stained linens, dainty lingerie, heavy 
slip covers and tomboy-soiled duds are our favorite testing 
materials for the Laundromat* and Clothes Dryer. This Granted by the National Board 
kind of down-to-earth research does so much to make of Governors for leadership in 
each Westinghouse Appliance a real boon to busy Mrs. 
America when it gets in her home. Did a lot, too, to make 
our home laundry appliances win the coveted Merit Award 


MERIT AWARD 


research, engineering, design 
and manufacture in the home 
laundry field. 


of the American Society of Industrial Engineers. 


Many a washday problem meets its downfall in such 
day-after-day testing. “Which soap works best?” “What 
temperature water for nylons?” “How can I keep blankets 
from shrinking?” “Where should we place the Laundro- 
mat?” Practical experience equips our Institute staff with 
a proven answer... or leads the way on new experiments REFERENCE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS—“Home Laun- 
to solve your problem. dering” is a 36-page report covering buying, washing, 


= drying and ironing of washables... plus suggestions 
We like to feel that our home-style research has some- ying 6 P bs 


' for planning an efficient home laundry. One copy of this 
thing to do with those heart-warming comments, too. . ’ 


Handbook and reasonable quantities of student Fact 


Don’t ever give up that wonderful Water-Saver!” “Never ; , , 
dreamed hag id could save so much ironing time!” Soins WEE Se sent wiles chee. 

“Your Laundry Twins do all the work and leave me free!” TEACHING AIDS CATALOG AND MOTION PICTURE 
Listening to homemakers’ pet hopes starts us off toward CATALOG—Descriptions and prices of all Westing- 
many product refinements and development of new tech- house materials prepared for teaching reference or 
niques to extend their usefulness. classroom use. 


*Trade Mark 


Write to: Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
314 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show . . . WESTINGHOUSE “STUDIO ONE”. . . Every Week 


—— | 


——), 
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HOME FREEZER 


(] ¢ 





you CAN BE SURE..1F its Westinghouse 
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WIMESAVING 


rial for your lessons on frozen desserts. 


teaching mate- 


This handy booklet stresses the im- 
portant facts you teach— offers all 


these facts in one easy reference. 


WECHNIQUES for freezing 


desserts are simple and clear. Students 
quickly learn the standard way to 
make and judge the quality of frozen 


desserts in freezer, tray or mold. 





FREE COPIES FOR ALL YOUR STUDENTS! — 
SEND COUPON NOW City 





= 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-C Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send me, free, 


| teach (subjects) in 





Westen 


products — both in the classroom and at 


recipes insure successful 


home. Step-by-step recipes are easy to 


follow, require little supervision. 


¢ HRIFTY, too! Future homemakers 


in your classes learn how to make 
delicious frozen desserts with evaporated 
milk, which costs much less than cream. 
And frozen desserts made with evaporated 
milk are better balanced nutritionally, 


because they contain whole milk. 


copies of “Frozen Desserts To Fit Any Equipment.” | 
(grade) 
Street | 


Zone State 


Booklets sent free anywhere in continental U. S. Please fill in coupon completely 
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-A good breakfast... 
NEED NOT MEAN WEIGHT GAIN 


Of particular interest to 
those who unwisely skip breakfast for 
fear of gaining weight, are the results 


of recent scientific studies. 


In these carefully controlled investi- 
gations, university women students eat- 
ing breakfasts providing 300, 600, and 
1,000 calories respectively or omitting 
breakfast entirely during five-week ex- 
perimental periods did not experience 
significant alterations in their weights. 
Free choice was allowed for the kinds 
and quantities of foods consumed at 


the other meals. 


Although not registering weight 
gains, the experimental subjects dem- 
onstrated markedly superior physio- 
logic functioning during the periods in 
which the breakfasts were eaten, as 
compared with the periods when 


breakfast was omitted. 








THE COMPONENTS OF A SOUND BREAKFAST 


Fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter— 
which constitute a widely accepted 
breakfast pattern—have long been rec- 
ognized by nutrition and health au- 
thorities as a sound nutritional pattern 
for the daily breakfast. In this basic 
breakfast pattern the cereal serving— 
cereal and milk—contributes significant 
amounts of proteins, B vitamins, min- 
erals, and needed food energy. Other 
values are blandness, taste appeal and 
easy digestibility. The many kinds of 
cereals available permit of inviting 


variation for the daily breakfast. 


Qae> The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 
ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE. INC. 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 3 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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Six questions for 
home economics students 





How does canning affect the nutritional How long will food in cans keep before the 
value of foods? can is opened? 






1 of (4 





Is it necessary to use canned foods all at What is “vacuum packing” and how does 
once, or will they keep after the can has it affect canned foods? 


been opened? 
Tl : 


Do canneries use the so-called ‘Surplus What kind of opener is best for opening 
Crops’’? food cans? 





Do your students know the answers to these im- 
portant questions? The next time you have a few 














spare minutes in your classes, try them out and see. r "7 

The answers to these and many other questions 

: bagi q | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY . 
about canned foods are all in illustrated booklets i . : I 
. Home Economics Section 
offered free of charge by American Can Company, 1-100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. I 
the world’s leading manufacturer of cans for food. I Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- I 
Y . . bution, t ber of booklets indicated: 

The Canned Food Handbook is packed with facts 1 a ee i 
about cans, the canning processes, and how they I new lela iis I 
affect different foods. The High School Manual On ;. —o race l 
Commercially Canned Foods is another source of 1 ay ty ue Ga Came ! 
canned food information. Choice Recipes And Menus SL etetee Mosinee And Menus Using Cannel I 
Using Canned Foods presents still more facts and I Foods ! 
features 130 recipes using canned foods as well as 1 ea ! 
valuable information on what constitutes a well- I , 
balanced diet. ] = Schoo! l 

Send for copies of these interesting, helpful book- Street 

| I 


lets for your classes today. Fill in the handy coupon ‘ eee 
on this page. nae a yw-3-81 


Leasaasenwanwaneaeoaend 
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Why dont all margarines 
melt in your mouth ? 


. +. why don’t they have that wonderful 
Nucoa flavor? Because Nucoa processes 
oils to give them a melting point below 
§ body temperature. Margarines made 
of higher melting point oil have less 
appealing texture—don’t melt cleanly 
in the mouth—can’t match Nucoa’s 
fresh rich flavor! 


NUCOA- 


Always one step ahead 
to bring you a better spread! 


Nucoa margarine has led the field for over 30 years 
with important “‘firsts’’ like these: the first to use all 
vegetable oils... the first to be enriched with vitamin A 
... the first to raise vitamin A content to 15,000 units 
per pound ... the first, and only, margarine in the 
convenient Measure-Pak ... the first, and only, 
yellow margarine to be colored with carotene— 
nature’s own vitamin A-rich coloring. 


And Nucoa has other advantages, too. It’s so delicious 





so smooth and easy to spread... and always so fresh. 
That's because it’s made on order only . . . never stored. 
First-rate cooking, first-rate nutrition depend upon 
first-rate foods. That’s why more and more home 
economists and nutritionists insist upon Nucoa. 


ww NUCOA is Americas Largest-Selling Margarine 














ADM 
HOT 
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* * 
* 
x USE an RECIPE 
‘af * 
¢ 
* TO TEACH _, / * 
kk / YW é * 
* * 
x * 
Alan Ladd’s dynamic attraction is now yours to use in teaching home 
* economics students. Available to you at no cost is a new recipe book just * 
published by the Edison Electric Institute. It includes not only the favorite 
x recipe of Alan Ladd, but those of other Hollywood stars. Use these recipes * 
to arouse and hold student interest in your home economics classes. These 
* are tried and tested recipes. You can depend upon them—and upon the 
4  Tesults which their use will produce. Directions on how to get this new 


recipe book are given below. ALAN LADD 


starring in “BRANDED,” Paramount picture 


Color by Technicolor 











The brand-new recipe book, called ““HOW 
TO HOLD A STAR,” not only gives recipes 
in complete detail, but shows the stars and 
their wives in their own kitchens, with their 
Electric Ranges and their favorite dishes as 
cooked electrically. Typical illustration 
shows Mr. and Mrs, Ladd. 


Your students want to learn the use of 
electric cooking equipment, because so many 
of them now have Electric Ranges in their 
homes. Here’s a way to add interest—using 
Alan Ladd’s favorite recipe—one of those 
you'll find in ‘HOW TO HOLD A STAR.” 
Recipe card at left gives complete details, 
ready to use, checked and tested by a na- 
tionally-known home economist. 





HAMBURGER RODEO 





Remove garlic. Add beans, cook 20 minutes, or until slightly thickened. Split frankfurters, 
brown in butter or margarine. Split rolls, toast. On serving plates place 2 halves of toasted 
roll, topped with 2 halves of fronkfurter. Cover generously with sauce. Yield: 6 servings. 








To get your FREE 


r, 
t 
copy of “HOW TO 
| Pree te, HOLD A STAR,” 
a a ae ee ES ee a "recipe booklet spon- 
. — . . ‘ sored by the Edison Electric Institute, sim- 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


. ply ask your local electric service company. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association When you ask for the booklet, get informa- 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. ; y 


tion about equipping your school’s home 
ADMIRAL © COOLERATOR « CROSLEY ¢ DEEPFREEZE © FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC * GIBSON ics labor he vith Electric R ? 
HOTPOINT e KELVINATOR e LEDO e MONARCH e NORGE e PHILCO ° UNIVERSAL ° WESTINGHOUSE economics ia oratory wilh ectric anges. 


| 

| 

| : 

| 

| 1% pounds hamburger 1 garlic clove | 

| 1 teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons chili powder HOW TO 

3 tablespoons flour No. 2 can (2% cups) tomatoes l 

| Y% cup fat 1 No. 2 can kidney beans GET YOUR 
Y cup chopped onion 6 frankfurters 

| 2 tablespoons butter or margarine | & P E ‘a 

Sprinkle hamburger with salt and flour; cook with onion and garlic in hot fat until brown, | COPY 

stirring occasionally. Add chili powder, tomatoes and water. Cover, si 15 minutes. | 

| 

| 
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Your students will want receipes for these 


2 WSCIOUS LIBBYS DESSERTS 


from the Home Economics Kitchen 













Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple Juice gives a special good- 
ness to this unusual pineapple chiffon filling. You might 
use the recipe in a pastry lesson, or let your students 
have it to make at home. The pecan pastry shells are 
something really different. 


1 envelope unflavored gelatin Y% cup sugar 

1% cups Libby's Hawaiian 3 eggs, separated 
Pineapple Juice 1 tsp. grated lemon peel 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 6 baked and cooled pecan 

Ya teaspoon salt pastry shells* 


Soften gelatin in 4 cup of the cold pineapple juice. Heat remaining 
juice, lemon juice, salt, and 4 cup of the sugar to boiling. Stir in gelatin 
until dissolved. Beat egg yolks; add a little of the hot mixture and beat 
well; combine with remaining hot mixture. Chill until thick and sirupy. 
Stir in lemon peel. Beat egg whites with remaining 4 cup sugar until stiff; 
fold into gelatin mixture. Pour into pastry shells. Chill until firm. Garnish 
each tart with a border of chopped pecans and serve with whipped cream 
if desired. 


*Pecan pastry: Add 4 cup finely chopped pecans to the dry ingredients for 1 recipe 
of pastry (using 2 cups flour). Make into tart shells; prick with a fork. Bake in a Sweetened by 


very hot oven (450°F.) about 10 minutes, Hewellen sunt 















Libby’s Fruit Cocktail—used with a gelatin pudding such as 
this—is a quick and economical way to make any dessert 
spectacularly good! It’s an excellent dessert for a student 
party—a good idea for a lesson, too. 


1 envelope unflavored gelatin 2 cups milk 

2 tablespoons cold water 2 tablespoons sugar 
2 eggs, separated 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 cup sugar 1 No. 22 can Libby's 
Ya teaspoon salt Fruit Cocktail 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Beat egg yolks, sugar, and salt together 
until light. Heat milk to scalding; add to egg mixture gradually 
Cook in the top of a double boiler over hot water, stirring constantly, 
until mixture coats the spoon. Remove from hot water and stir in 
gelatin until dissolved. Chill until thick and sirupy. Fold in egg whites 
which have been beaten stiff with remaining sugar and vanilla. Pour 
into indi’idual molds and chill until firm. Unmold on chilled and 
drained Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. 


Z * 
LOOK 10 7 i FOR PERFECTION 
Cut only from 


F Rul iL 
TCOCKTA ; . 
COCK” whole, hand-picked fruits LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


















KE 
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el New Ale for your Ub... 









RELVINATOR’S 1951 ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


A a¥ yociol lous porieet.| 
/ T, 


Add new interest and effectiveness to your foods classes with today’s 










most advanced electric appliances, now available on Kelvinator’s School 
Appliance Installation Plan at prices easy on the bud ge t! 





Through this plan you can economically equip your laboratory with 
these key appliances for completely modern food preparation: 


J cecrnic RANGE—Kelvinator’s beautiful 1951 Double-Oven 
Electric Range with amazing new heat-up speed. Extra-large oven 
preheats to 350° in less than 5 minutes; Rocket Surface Unit heats 
up in seconds! Here’s super-fast exact heat with new Colormatic 
Controls—colored “iewel lights” show which heat is on; PLUS 
mammoth double ovens with radiant-heat broilers; “Automatic 
Cook” control of oven or plug-in appliance; dual-interval Minute- 
Timer; superb new styling! 


2 ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR—Kelvinator’s magnificent new 1951 
Twin-Control Refrigerator. One control for zero-cold in the big, 
separate 70-lb. Freezer Chest. One control for cold and moisture for 
finer food-keeping in the roomy “Cold-Mist” Compartment. The 
array of important features includes Kelvinator’s new Humidiplate 
that defrosts itself automatically; extra bushel of refrigerated space 
in the full-width Super Crisper; accessory butter chest. Here’s 12 
cu. ft. of cold made completely dependable by the famous Polar 

{ sphere Sealed Unit. 


t 
FREEZER—Kelvinator’s new 1951 Freezer with refrigerating coils in 
5 4 
all 4 walls and bottom of special fast-freezing section; sturdy wire 
basket and new Pastri-Rack for extra-convenient storage; interior 
e 

floodlight. Model shown holds 325 Ibs. Product of the oldest maker 
of electric refrigerators for the home, a Kelvinator Freezer assures 
dependability so important in laboratory use. 


y UNDER KELVINATOR’'S SCHOOL APPLIANCE INSTALLATION PLAN: 


in | Models are replaced with comparable new models introduced during 
we the 5 years covered by the plan. And at no additional cost! 
ir . , 


= Your Kelvinator Dealer will gladly show you these new Kelvinator \ 
appliances...and give you further information about this plan which 
provides for your laboratory the latest and best electric kitchen appliances 


at minimum cost! Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 





KELVINATOR, DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











Washington News 





AHEA MOVES 


Our new address: AHEA Building 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


@ All headquarters offices and functions are now 
in the newly purchased AHEA Building. 


© The AHEA executive committee held its mid- 
year meeting in Washington on January 18, 19, 
and 20 to transact the Association business which 
requires attention before the annual meeting in the 
summer. Present at the meeting were: Florence 
Fallgatter, president; Marjorie M. Heseltine, Olga 
P. Brucher, and Catherine T. Dennis, vice-presi- 
dents; U. Vivian Crow, treasurer; Ruth L. Bonde, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 
budget chairman; and Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, 
representative of departments and divisions; Mil- 
dred Horton, AHEA Mrs. 
Gertrude Stieber, business manager; and Frances 


executive secretary; 
Urban, field secretary. 

Plans for completing the purchase of the AHEA 
Building were first on the crowded agenda. Trans- 
fer of the property was actually completed on 
January 22, at a cost of $165,000 and settlement 
charges. 

Preliminary reports of a committee appointed to 
study possible uses of the facilities of the AHEA 
Building for meetings of affiliated and related asso- 
ciations, and of a committee appointed to consult 
with decorating firms on the repairing, redecorat- 
ing, and furnishing of the building were presented 
to the executive committee for consideration and 
further directives. 

The executive committee designated a small and 
attractive “presidents” room on the main floor as 
the Ellen H. Richards Room in memory of the As- 
sociation’s first president. The suggestion that this 
room be a memorial to Ellen H. Richards came from 
Katherine L. Baker, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts permanent headquarters committee. 





@® With AHEA headquarters definitely estab- 
lished in Washington, the executive committee con- 
sidered it advisable to change the incorporation of 
the Association from the State of New York, where 
the AHEA is now incorporated, to the District of 
The headquarters staff was authorized 


Columbia. 
to preceed with the necessary steps for incorpora- 


tion in the District. 


@ The change in the Social Security Act which 
became effective January 1, 1951, has made it pos- 
sible for the employees of AHEA as a nonprofit 
organization to be covered by the Social Security 
benefits if both the employer and two-thirds of the 
employees so desire. The executive committee voted 
unanimously in favor of providing Social Security. 
A vote among the 24 persons employed at the head- 
quarters office showed that they, too, wish to be 
covered by Social Security. The coverage may be- 
come effective April 1, 1951. 

@ The activities of the AHEA departments and 
divisions in carrying on the work of the Associa- 
tion were excellently reported to the executive com- 
mittee by their representative, Mrs. Marjorie Child 


Husted. 


® Study of functions of Association committees 


and which their contributions can best 


serve the over-all program of work was assigned to 


ways In 


a newly appointed subcommittee of the executive 
board. 
Another new 
the 
tions and 
affiliation, establish procedures, and review present 


AHEA subcommittee Is to consider 


affiliations with other organiza- 


forth policies relative to such 


Association’s 
to set 


affiliations. 


@ Membership in the National Health Council 
was announced by the executive committee. Mar- 
jorie M. Heseltine, AHEA’s senior vice-president, 
was appointed to represent AHEA on the Council. 


© The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science the AHEA, 
which is an affiliated society of the AAAS, to hold 
a sectional meeting during the meeting of the AAAS 
The 


This year’s 


again invited 


nas 


in Philadelphia next December. executive 
committee accepted the invitation. 
meeting is reported in the AHEA Activities section 


of the JouRNAL this month. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Can AHEA Become 
an Effective Force for Standards? 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 


Miss Chapman, dean of the College of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute of Technology, 
1s the AHEA re pre sentative on the consumer 
ttee the the 
A merican Standards Association and mie mbe r- 


fs hoard of directors. 


aoods comn and on counci of 


on 


at-larae 


AN the American Home Economies Associ- 


ation become an effective foree for stand- 


ards? The answer is “Yes!” 

From its beginning and before, standards for con- 
sumer goods have been 
AHEA At the organization meeting in 1908. Nel- 


lie Crooks proclaimed the 


a major objective of the 


~ great necessity for tex- 
tile standards.” 

The development and use of standards has been 
a major objective of the consumer interests com- 


mittee in its labors through the years 


The Struggle for Standards 


The Association took an exceedingly important 
part in bringing about the enactment of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act of 1938. This leg- 
islation has served as a landmark in protecting the 
publie through improved standards. 

From the first, the Association has co-operated 
closely with the Department of Agriculture and 
its several agencies in their standards programs, 
and particularly in their work on food standards. 
Home economists, through the publications of the 
AHEA and through its members, have been a potent 
factor in educating the public to the significance 
and importance of these food standards 

The Association’s co-operative relations with the 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
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NUMBER 3 


The has 
strongly supported and encouraged the research and 
educational work of the BHNHE, much of which 


forms an important background for standards. 


have been especially close. Association 


The Association is a member of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, the main channel through 
which the profession co-operates with retailers to 
bring about better service to consumers in their ad- 
vertising and merchandising practices, through such 
means as programs of informative labeling. 

The AHEA co-operates in the work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in establishing fair trade 
practice rules, especially those having to do with 
the labeling and advertising of consumer goods. 


1945. the AHEA 
the 


has blazed a new 
Speaks Project.” 
Homemakers and home economists have been meet- 
The 


objective has been, through these discussions, to 


Starting in 


trail through “Consumer 


ing in discussion groups all over the country 


seek out the most desirable characteristics in items 
food, home furnishings, and household 
100,000 individuals 


have expr ssed their desires and opinions on these 


of clothing, 
equipment In all, more than 
questions. In many subjects there have been in- 
sistent demands for informative labeling. This Con- 


sumer Speaks Project has attracted a great deal 
of attention, not only among consumers but also 
on the part of manufacturers and retailers. This 


project is, in effect, a series of market surveys con- 
ducted by consumers themselves. 

Among other activities of the consumer interests 
committee is the development of a series of buying 
leaflets. <A leaflets 


specifications—was issued as early as 15 years ago. 


series of such a step toward 
The new series will include house dresses and sheets. 


A leaflet on straight chairs has been published. 
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Through the consumer interests committee, the 
AHEA is now undertaking the preparation of spec- 
ifications for consumer goods. The first of these is 
a set of specifications for house dresses. This is 
now in provisional draft form. The committee is 
planning one on specifications for sheets. 

Since 1929 the Association has been a member of 
the American Standards Association (ASA) and has 
participated actively in its work, having initiated 
several projects. 

For closer co-ordination of AHEA consumer ac- 
tivities, the Association’s representatives on the 
Standards Council of the ASA and on the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council automatically become 
members of the consumer interests committee. 


Consumer Standards Must Be National in Scope 


From the practical point of view, standards for 
consumer goods to be effective have to be national 
in scope. This follows from the fact that most con- 
sumer goods now have national distribution and that 
the population is continually shifting. Furthermore, 
both of these trends are steadily increasing. 

The national clearinghouse for standards is the 
ASA, a federation of more than 100 national organ- 
izations. The ASA is the main channel through 
which the AHEA co-operates in standards work 
with industrial, governmental, commercial, labor, 
and other interested groups. 

In its clearinghouse work, ASA is guided by three 
simple principles: 

First, every group substantially concerned witli a standard 
is given the opportunity to participate in its development 

Second, the questions are broken down into parts small 
enough so that each part can be handled with authority at 
the council table by representatives of the groups concerned 
These groups, called sectional committees, function much 
like little legislatures 

Third, decisions are not made by simple majority vote 
but instead every effort is made to consider matters so 
thoroughly that a decision is reached which is unanimous or 
nearly so. Thus, each standard represents a true national 


consensus 


For example, the ASA sectional committee on 
specifications for rayon fabrics for clothing and 
home furnishings contains 8 consumers, 11 produc- 
ers, 8 distributors, and 10 representatives of general 
interest. These represent 32 national organizations. 

The AHEA is represented on practically all ASA 
committees dealing with consumer goods. The var- 
ious consumer goods projects are planned and su- 
pervised by the consumer goods committee, on which 
the AHEA is represented by Ardenia Chapman, 
Edna Brandau, and Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert. 

All of the technical committee work is within the 
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domain of the ASA standards council, on which the 
AHEA is represented by the same three members. 

The ASA board of directors is in charge of general 
administration. Upon the board, the AHEA rep- 
resentative has a special mandate for looking after 


the interests of consumers. 


Standards for Consumer Goods 


Among the American Standards for consumer 
goods so far developed are the following: 


. Astandard for cooking and baking utensils which 
lays down the accuracy required for sizes of pots 
and pans and for measuring cups and spoons 
(The AHEA took the leadership in proposing and 
in developing this standard.) 

2. Standards for electric ranges and water heaters 
(Specifications for flatirons are nearly ready.) 

3. A set of standards for gas appliances, including 
specifications for ranges, refrigerators, space 
heaters, water heaters 

4. Four specifications for household soaps 

5. Specifications for bed sheets 

6. A set of 40 methods of testing textiles 

7. Definitions of textile terms 

8. A comprehensive set of photographie standards 
including determination of film speed, an expo- 
sure computer, and specifications for exposure 
meters 

9. Specifications for ladders, including ladders fon 
home use 
Other standards are in the course of development 

the most extensive undertaking is that of a series 

of standards for rayon fabries, in which the AHEA 


is represented by Pauline Beery Mack. Fifty draft 


specifications are now under study by the co-oper- 
ating bodies, preliminary to formal vote of the com- 
mittee in charge of recommending their approva 
as American Standards. These draft standards 
cover a wide range of fabrics used in women’s cloth- 


ing, in me n’s clothing, and in house hold furnishings 


Certification Labeling 


The mere printing of a consumer standard does 
not in itself aid the consumer. For the standard 
to be used and useful to consumers, the product 
must carry a label which assures the purchaser 
that it actually conforms to the standard. A state- 
ment to the same effect in advertising the product 
also makes the standard more effective and useful 
to both buyer and seller. 

Were all advertising absolutely accurate, nothing 
further would be needed than labeling and adver- 
tising showing conformity to the standard. Unfor- 


tunately, however, some advertising is misleading. 
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Because of this situation and to give the consumer 
extra assurance that the goods are as represented, 
a device called certification has come into wide use. 

Ideally, certification means a formal statement 
by a disinterested agency that the product or serv- 
ice has been tested or inspected and found to con- 
form to the standard. By “disinterested” is meant 
that the agency is not concerned with the manu- 
facture or sale of the product. 

To be valid and deserving of confidence, a certi- 
fication program should be based on published 
standards, the testing agency should have compe- 
tence and integrity, and the whole procedure should 
be open to the public. There are many certification 
programs, however, which are not valid because the 
standards are inadequate or even nonexistent and 
few facilities exist for testing. This confuses and 
misleads the public 

As one important step in remedying this situation, 
the AHEA and others proposed to the ASA that it 
should set up standard criteria which any sound 
certification plan must meet. This was done, and 
the resulting document is ealled the “American 
Standard Practice for Certification Procedures,” 
often referred to as the “standard for valid certi- 
fieation.”” This standard has had considerable ed- 
ucational effect, but it is only one small step. It is 
obvious now that there must be more leadership in 
such an effort and that leadership must be taken 
by the AHEA 

Again, AHEA representatives have joined witl 
others in urging the ASA to round out its functions 
is the national standards clearinghouse by provid- 
ing the necessary policy and procedural background 
for an orderly national system of certification la- 


] 


beling and by providing effective machinery for 
the use of those manufacturers and retailers who 
are willing to provide such a basie service to the 
consumers of their products 

The ASA Board has approve d both the poliey and 
the use of the ASA name in such a project and has 
set up a six-member standards mark committee to 
supervist the over-all project. Helen Judy Bond 
and Klizabeth Sweeney Herbert are members 

The standards mark committee has developed a 
set of procedures for the use of the ASA certifiea- 
tion mark, and these procedures have received the 
approval of the ASA Board 

AHEA representatives and others are pressing fon 
the ASA to complete its certification machinery, 
ready it for actual operation, and get started on 
specific programs of certification. Completed stand- 
ards and extensive projects under way point up the 


importance and the urgency of such action. The 


~~ 


ASA project on specifications for rayon fabrics. con- 
tains a provision that the standards shall be imple- 
mented by a certification program; the standard for 
cooking and baking utensils is ripe for a labeling 
program 

The standards for gas burning appliances are now 
implemented in part by a labeling system operated 
by the laboratories of the American Gas Association 
It is hoped that this program may be broadened 
and correlated with the general national program 
so that it may be more readily understood by and 
more useful to the consuming public. 

It is obvious that there will be great advantages 
to the consumer in the general use of the ASA mark 
It can be used with or without marks from other 


sources, Most ol which are of a specialized nature 


Where Are We Now? 

Much water has gone over the dam since the 
AHEA was organized 42 years ago. And much more 
standards progress has taken place in this time than 


Is generally realized Witness such items as: the 
standards of the Department of Agriculture for 
canned foods and dairy products ; the consume! 
standards developed under ASA procedure; the usé 
of specifications by large retailers in their own pur- 
chasing; the start that the AHEA consumer interests 


committee had made in the development ol con- 


sumer standards; the increasing use of specifications 
and standards throughout industry; the growth of 
consul r-goods-rating agencies: the increase in thy 
public understanding of standards 

Notwithstanding this progress, fal more remMams 
to be done. A vast amount of effort must be ex- 
pended before consumers are able to buy any con- 
siderable part ol the coods thev purehase on the 
basis of ad quate spe eifications and prope rly labeled 
produets 

Whiv has there not been vreater progress? What 
are the road blocks? 

First, there is the fear of many manufacturers and 
most of the advertising profession that adequat 
standards will weaken trade brands instead of but- 
tressing them 

Second, there is the lack ora cleal unde rstanding 
of standards on the part of some retailers and es- 
pecially oO! the own store buvers, together with 
the vacillation of retailers between the desire to 
" ally hecome purchasing agents for their communi- 
ties and the desire for temporary profits by serving 
as outlets for manufacturers 

Third, there is some doubt on the part of manu- 
facturers and retailers that the demand for stand- 


ards 1s W idespread. Both often say that small trial 
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efforts have failed to bring a consumer response 
that can be noticed on the cash register. 

Fourth, there is the lack of a well-organized, in- 
tegrated consumer movement pressing aggressively 
for the use of standards in merchandising. 


Our Responsibility for Lack of Greater Progress 

There is an old saying to the effect that, “It is 
more important to me than to mine adversary to 
know my weaknesses.” In this spirit, let us state 
and appraise the more substantial criticisms which 
have been leveled against us. Such criticisms have 
come mainly from manufacturers, distributors, and 
the advertising profession. 

Criticism. It is charged that we take too aca- 
demic a point of view—that we are perfectionists 
and are unrealistic in our demands and that we have 
not made a sufficient effort to understand the prob- 
lems of the trade. 

Appraisal. We may admit that home economists 
have often taken too academic a point of view in 
negotiating with manufacturers and retailers. For 
example, we would have been more realistic had 
we given more weight to the argument of business- 
men that the cash register is the final measure of 
consumer interest in specifications. This is a point 
of view that cannot be sidestepped. On the other 
hand, there is nothing more practical than sound 
theory, and we must continue to insist on the impor- 
tance of our technical data and experience -just as 
we must welcome the data and experience of the 
trade and give ear to their points of view. Further- 
more, many of our members have been acquiring 
a broad knowledge of merchandising practices 
through their contacts with businessmen and : 


Ss a 
result of the stimulating influence of the home eco- 
nomics in business department of the AHEA. 

Criticism. It is charged that we have always 
underestimated the magnitude of the job of intro- 
ducing standards throughout the retail trade and 
that we have too little appreciation of the complex- 
ities which the introduction of standards and con- 
trols necessary to effectuate them will bring about 
in the entire merchandising process. 

Appraisal, It is doubtful if any of us fully realize 
how deeply many commercial practices are en- 
trenched and how difficult it is going to be to mod- 
ify, or in some cases to uproot, these practices 
through the introduction of standards. For thou- 
sands of vears sellers have been more than reluctant 
to reveal fully to their customers the essential facts 
about their wares—which is precisely what a good 
standard does. Such entrenched habits cannot be 


easily or quickly changed. 
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Criticism. It is averred that we have not learned 
the necessity of compromise—that we too frequently 
assume a take-it-or-leave-it attitude and that we 
must have our way or we will not play ball. 

Appraisal. It is true that consumers, manufac- 
turers, and retailers alike have often been too un- 
compromising in their attitudes in the development 
of standards. We all know that most human prog- 
ress has come through a process of compromise and 
conciliation. The gains have been won step by step, 
just as it is easier to drive in a wedge-thin edge 
first, and all standards organizations have found 
it easier to get agreement on adequate standards 
through successive editions, while it would have been 
extremely diffeult or impossible to have accom- 
plished the same result in a single step. 

Criticism. The most important of the criticisms 
is that we have not consolidated our membership 
into an effective working team—and that conse- 
quently our members have accomplished very little 
in “selling” the consumers and the merchants in 
their localities on the usefulness of standards. In 
other words, our critics claim that we are an army 
consisting wholly of generals without the backing 
of a well-organized body of noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates. 

Appraisal. Our critics are right in that there has 
been insufficient co-ordination within the AHEA in 
our standards work. Two recent instances illus- 
trate this. 

At a critical stage in the important ASA project on sp 
fications for rayon fabrics, the AHEA consumer interests 
committee, through key agencies of the AHEA, distributed 
85,000 copies of a leaflet entitled “Do You Want to Know 
What to Expect from Rayons?” It was designed to stimulate 


the membership into bringing pressure to bear on retail 


to join with consumer groups in finishing up a standards job 
which is all but completed. Results of this appeal were 
extremely meager 

The othe r case is that of the newly completed Ameri in 


Standard for cooking and baking utensils—which has been a 
pet project of the AHEA for many years An appe il was 
sent to 800 leaders in the Association requesting them to 


push the introduction of these standards in the schools and 


nationally. The results so far have been disappointing 


} 


This lack of co-ordination has weakened our 
whole program, especially at the local level. This 
is important, because it is in the community that 
we have our chief contact with retailers—and it is 
mainly through retailers that we can influence the 


merchandising of consumer goods. 


To Gird Ourselves for the Job Ahead 


Once the AHEA begins to function as an effec- 
tive team, the Association, with its 19,000 trained 
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members, will be in a key position to do an effec- 
tive job in furthering the use of standards. 

Take a very simple illustration—ladders for use 
in the home. This is an item not only of conven- 
ience but an important point of safety in the home. 
There are excellent American Standard specifica- 


A num- 


ber of manufacturers under the leadership of the 


tions for ladders applicable to home use. 


American Ladder Institute are labeling their ladders 
to show conformity to the standard. 

Home economics teachers should emphasize that 
ladders conforming to the specifications provide 
both safety and convenience—not only in their 
equipment courses but in their professional con- 
tacts with groups Ol homemakers, parent-teacher 
associations, labor unions, and discussion groups. 
In preparing for their courses they should se 
whether local dealers carry ladders that conform 
to the specifications and are so labeled By these 
means, home economists will be giving support to 
those manufacturers whose products comply wit! 
the standard and are labeled to this effect 

A second illustration is provided by the American 
stal dards for ele tric ranges and hot water heaters 
and the nearly completed standard for flatirons 
Here again, safety as well as efficiency and conven- 
lence is covered. The same groups are interested 
and the same methods can be followed Students 
and members of other groups can be taught to ask 
for products which comply and which preferably 
are labeled as complying with the standards. 

A third illustration is the American Standard for 
cooking and baking utensils mentioned above. The 
same method can be followed. An additional step 
should be taken in assuring that the measuring 
cups and spoons used in the school laboratories are 
standard and that equipment to be purchased in 
the future should conform to standards. 

The specifications lor rayon fabrics mentioned 
and now in process provide an especially important 
illustration. The finished products—men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s clothing and house furnishings 
represent a major expenditure in the home 

To get the standard completed and in use, a fur- 
ther effort on our part is necessary; and there is 
still time to act. 
key position to do something about it in her own 


Every home economist is in a 
community. She knows the facts. She knows it 
is a waste of money to buy rayons of such low 
quality that they will not give service. She can 
tell the story to the groups of homemakers. dis- 
cussion groups, parent-teacher associations, labor 


unions, and others with whom she comes in contact. 
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She can get some of these groups to pass resolu- 
tions or write letters to local retailers and chambers 
of commerce (with copies to AHEA headquarters). 
She can discuss the matter with local retailers and 
get others to do likewise, pointing out to them that 
this project was launched by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association,’ to which more than 7,000 


retailers be lone 


Summary 


It is urgent that we co-ordinate our organization 
from top to bottom into an effective army. The 
AHEA will then possess unique facilities to further 
the developm«e nt and use of standards for consumer 
goods. 

Through our 19,000 trained members we can 
extend our influc nee into millions of homes, the reby 
affecting the habits of these homes in the purchase 
and use of consumer goods 

Our publications have a steadily increasing influ- 
ence not only within our membership but in manu- 
facturing and retail circles. 

The AHEA enjoys excellent co-operative rela- 
tions with many organizations interested in stand- 
ards—in particular, it is an active member of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council and the Amer- 
ican Standards Association 

We shall become such an effective foree mor 


quickly and more easily if we remember that: 


It 1s the ob of i good st indard to make clear to buver 
ind seller alike the essential characteristics of a class of 
goods. It is not the business of a standard to rule lower 
grade products off the market but to identify them so that 
the consumer has the facts necessary to decide which product 
best suits her needs 

The introduction of a standard into the merchandising 
process is a change in commercial practice, and we cannot 
vacuum We must 


bring this about by “standardizing in 
sell” our ideas to the trade, whether we co-operate with 
the trade through ASA committees or whether we seek to 
persuade the trade to adopt standards which we have formu- 
lated ourselves 

Under our present industrial system, the trade will make 
its final decisions from sales records; or, as the trade insists, 
the final counting of consumer votes must be done by the 
cash register 

Compromise is a part of the normal process of negotia- 
tion—and perfection is rarely attained at a single stroke. 

Since the manuscript of this article was received, the 
National Retail Drv Goods Association has ipproved the 
ravon standards in its capacity as sponsor. This constitutes 
in important forward step toward the standards’ being ap- 
proved by the ASA as an American Standard. The position 


AHEA rep- 


resentatives having to do with the project hope and expect 


of the produce groups still needs clarification 


formal ASA ipproy il of the standards at an early date 








Food Choices of Nebraska Children’ 


COGGS 


Dr. Leverton is a profe SSO) of nutrition e- 
Sé arch at the Uni é rsity of Ne bras! a, he re 
Vrs. ( Odds received her master's deares Mrs 


( IddS 8 now a / et tia at Ve ih Enaland Bap- 
fist Hospital, Boston. 


ECAUSE food preferences are a fundamental 
influence in nutritional status, nutrition edu- 
cation has become focused upon food habits 

developing those which can contribute to healt] 
and happiness and changing those which are detri- 
One starting point in such education ot 
likes o1 


mental. 


any group is the determination of food 


preferences, for these will give an indication ot 
the nutritive value of the customary food intake 
and show whether there is need for improvement 
in food habits. 

the working basis for nutrition edu- 


a study was 


To broaden 


cation among youths in Nebraska, 
planned to determine the food likes and dislikes 
of boys and girls living on farms and in towns in 
the state. 

The data for this study were secured in the sum- 
mer of 1946 from 1,882 boys and girls who were 
members of the 4-H Club, Future Homemakers of 
America, and Girls’ State. There were 615 boys, 
all of whom were 4-H Club members. 


1.267 girls, of whom 105 were Future Homemakers: 


There were 


182 were members of Girls’ State: and 980 were 
4-H Club members. There were 745 farm girls, 
522 town girls, 525 farm boys, and 90 town boys. 
The average and median age of the youths was 


13!5 vears. 
Questionnaires Supplied the Information 


The boys and girls supplied the information by 
checking questionnaires. The questionnaire listed 
45 different foods. 
fruits and vegetables, the foods were selected either 


Except for the commonly known 


because they were relatively low in cost and of 
good nutritive value or because they were asso- 
ciated with definite prejudices. Skim milk 
white potatoes are examples of foods that are rela- 


and 


as Pape I 


Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 


dire ctor 


‘Published with the approval of the 
No 


Station. 
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tively low Ih Cost and are eood nutritive bargains, 
while kidneys, brains, end oleomargarine ar foods 
about which there are cl finite prejudices Sole 


very common foods such as white bread, ordinary 
meats, and desst rts were omitted. Opposite thre 


list ol foods on the questionnaire were tour columns 


labelled 


“willing to eat often,” “willing to eat once 


a week,” “unwilling to eat,” and “have never tasted 
to mv knowledge The choice “willing to eat 
once a week” Was used to v1ve the children, by 
implication, the idea that “willing to eat often” 
meant oftener than once a week. Each of the 
vouths was instructed to place a check in the 
column that most nearly expressed the way he 
felt about each food After a bnef explanation 
by the supervisor, about ten minutes was required 


to check the questionnaire 


The completed questionnaires were sorted accord- 
boy oO! 


ing to the sex and residence of the vouths: 


girl and farm or town. The results are expressed 


In terms of the percentage ol vouths who checked 


the different columns indicating their attitude 
toward each food listed 
The table gives the list of the 45 foods which 


were included on the questionnaire and shows thie 


percentage of children who checked “willing to 


eat often,” “unwilling to eat.” or “have never tasted’ 


for each food. The most popular foods were white 


apples, oranges, and whole-wheat bread 


potatoes, 
Oranges and apples were the preferred fruits, raw 


tomatoes the preferred “other vegetable,” and oat- 


meal the pre ferred ¢ real. Certain foods checked 


more otten by the boys than by the oirls were white 


potatoes, whole milk, and eggs; whereas girls 


checked apples, oranges, raw tomatoes, lettuee, and 
green peas more often than did the bovs 
suttermilk, greens, brains, pars- 


ereen peppre y & 


“unwilling to 
A higher 


“unwilling 


and were cheeked Aas 


by the greatest number of children. 


nips, turnips 


eat” 
percentage of boys than girls checked 


to eat” for ereens, soy beans, cottage cheese , cooked 


cabbage, and cooked tomatoes, whereas more girls 


than boys checked buttermilk, turnips, and tongue 
in this column. 

The number of foods in the list of 45 which the 
“unwilling to eat” were as 


children checked as 


follows: 
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I HET re DS ERCENTAGEH PERCENTAGI 
Or BOYS OF GIRLS 
3 or less 23 22 
3 to 6 27 32 
7 to 12 30 31 
13 to 18 13 12 
10 or more 7 3 
The response “have never tasted to my knowl- 


edge” was given by the greatest number of children 


to rutabaga, brains, soybeans, oleomargarine, and 


dried In 


checked different foods in this way, but more boys 


peas, general, more girls than boys 


than girls had not to their knowledge tasted oleo- 


margarine, green peppers, squash, turnips, and 
cantaloupe. 
There were a Iew noticeable differences between 
the responses of the children living on farms and 
those living in towns. More farm than town chil- 
dren were “willing to eat often” white potatoes, raw 
tomatoes, lettuce, and green peas, whereas more 
town children checked yellow cheese, cantaloupe, 
and peanut butter as willing to eat often. In gen- 
eral, more town than farm children checked foods 
as “unwilling to eat.” This may be due in part 
to the fact that the town children had tasted more 
of the foods listed. An equal number of farm and 
town children were unwilling to drink skim milk 
and more farm than town children were unwilling 
to eat cooked cabbage. 
Most of the foods checked 
were checked by farm rather than town children 


had tasted 


However, more farm children tongue, 
brains, and heart, probably because more farm 
than town families butcher their own meat. 


this similar to 


those from studies by other workers. 


findings from survey are 


Tussig (1) 
found that many foods are liked equally well by 


same is true in the 
Vance 


and Temple (2) found that among preschool ehil- 


both men and women, and the 


case of boys and girls in the present study 


dren the preferred fruit was orange Juice; the pre- 
sliced tomatoes; and the pre- 
These 


the preferences shown in the present study: apples 


ferred raw vegetable, 


ferred cereal, oatmeal are identical with 
and oranges, the preferred fruit; raw tomatoes, the 
preferred raw vegetable; and oatmeal, the preferred 
cereal, 

The finding that the girls in this study were 
more willing to eat a variety of foods than were 
the boys is contrary to the findings of Tussig (1), 
Laird (4), and Wallen (5). 


Children living in town had tasted more of the 


Stefanson (3), 


foods listed and checked more foods as “unwilling 


as “have never tasted” 


to eat” 


the availability of 


Py ree nlage of child en che 


\pples 
Cantaloupe 
(ranges 
Prunes 


Raisins 


Green beans 
Cooked cabbage 
Raw cabbage 
Carrots 

Crreen peppers 
Leaf lettuce 


Onions 
Parsnips 
Green peas 
White potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 


tutabaga 


Squash 

(Greens or spinach 
( ‘ooked tomatoes 
faw tomatoes 


Turnips 


Brains 
Heart 
Tongue 
Liver 


Liv er Sausage 


Skim milk 
Whole milk 
Buttermilk 
Yellow cheese 


Cottage cheese 


Rye bre ad 
W hole-wheat bread 
Oatmeal 


Cooked cereal 


Yellow cornmeal 


liggs 

Fresh fish 
Canned fish 
Peanut butter 


Navy 


Sovbeans 


beans 


Dried peas 
Oleomargarine 


than the 
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towns but indicates that availability did not insure 
willingness to eat. 

Wallen (5) found that buttermilk, brains, and 
liver sausage were the most disliked foods; Hall 
and Hall (6) that buttermilk, oleomarga- 
rine, parsnips, turnips, rutabagas, and egg plant 
were the most disliked foods. 
similar to the results of the present study in which 


found 
These findings are 


buttermilk, green peppers, greens, brains, parsnips, 
turnips, and soybeans were the foods checked by 
the greatest number of children as “unwilling to 
eat.” 

The present study indicates that there are many 
foods rich in essential nutrients which a great num- 
ber of these children did not check as “willing to 
eat often.”” The absence of milk from the list of 
highly acceptable foods is particularly serious. If 
the children selected food by preference alone there 
would be danger of serious nutritional deficiencies. 
The results further substantiate the recognized need 
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erences and decreasing food 


prejudices as a basis for improving the nutritional 


value of customary foc 
ing nutritional status. 
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State Home Economies Association Meetings 


STATE 

Alabama 

Anzona 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 


New York 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Spring 1951 


MEETING DATE PLACE 

March 16 Birmingham 
March 16-17 Phoenix 

Mareh 19-21] Los Angeles 
\pril or May 

May 10 New Haven 
Mav 6 Washington, D. ¢ 


Atlanta 
Evansville 
Des Moines 
Kansas City 


April 6-7 

\pril 6-7 

March 30-51 

March 30-31 

(held jointly with Missouri) 
April 28 

April 28 

April 12-14 

March 30-31 


Missouri 


Skinner Hall, Amherst 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

March 30-31 Hotel Continental, Kansas Cit, 
(held jointly with Kansas) 
March 9-10 

March 28-29 

May 5 


Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Reno or Las Vegas 

New Jersey College for Womet 
New Brunswick 

Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Fargo, North Dakota 


April 20-21 

April 6-7 

\pril (date not set) 
May 4-5 

April 14 

\pril 27-28 

March 9-10 

April 20-21 

May 4-5 

April 27-28 


Yorktown Hotel, York 
Sioux Falls 

Salt Lake City 
Lake Wilderness, 
Jackson’s Mill 
Lake 


Maple Valles 


(;reen 








that the food be defined under its common or usual 





Federal Bread Standards Discussed 


For the following symposium, three authors with sharply differing points of vu 
were invited to discuss the proposed bread standards as they were published in the 
Federal Register of August 8, 1950. Dr. Dunbar is commissioner of food and drugs 
in the Federal Security Age ncy, Washington, > € Ee McCay is a research pro- 
fe ssor of nutrition wm Cornell University. Dr. Bradle 7 8 the scientific director oO} 
the American Institute of Bakina, Chicago. 


Standards for bread have been under discussion by the federal government for 
many years. Hearings conducted in 1941 and 1943 did result‘ in a tentative order 
issued in 1943, but at that time final action was postponed indefinitely at the request 
of the War Food Administration in the belief that wartime conditions might require 
swifter and more profound changes than would be practicable if standards existed 
This earlier order provided the background for discussion at the final hearing, which 
lasted from November 30, 1948 to August 12, 1949, when the principal issue was 
whether certain ingredients not in general use before World War II should be added 
to the list of optional bread ingredients included in the tentative order of 1943. 

A notice of Proposed Rule Making on “Bakery Products: Definitions and Standards 
of Identity” published in the Federal Register for August 8, 1950 announced an order 
which Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing proposed to issue and invited 
all interested parties to submit their views based upon the evidence of the record. At 
first a time limit of 30 days was set for filing of exceptions to the tentative order. 
However, after the notice appeared, such widespread interest became apparent that 
the federal security administrator extended the time limit to October 9 and later to 
November 8. 

Following the submission ot exceptions supported by specific references to the 
testimony with respect to each questioned finding of fact, the administrator and his 
staff are reviewing all evidence and preparing the order in its final form A final 
order generally differs in some respects from the tentative order, depending on the 
exceptions. Even after a final order is published, it may be taken to the U. 8. Court 
of Appeals by any person adversely affected. The ensuing decision may, of course, 
then be carried to the Supreme Court for consideration. 


A SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED BREAD STANDARDS 


P. B. DUNBAR 


Hk recently issued tentative standards for quirement that optional ingredients be 
several kinds of bread were developed under in the labeling where the evidence shows that this 
the authority of the Federal Food, Drug, and will promote consumer interest. It does not author- 
Cosmetic Act, which directs the federal security ize a requirement that the percentage of such in- 
administrator, whenever in his judgment such ac- gredients be stated. The standards must be based 
tion will promote honesty and fair dealing in the exclusively upon evidence recorded at 
interest of consumers, to issue definitions and stand- hearing. 
ards of identity for any food. The law requires The proposed standards are based on 


name insofar as practicable. It authorizes a re- tember 1949. They include white bread, 








of public hearings, the last of which closed in Sep- 
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bread, milk bread, raisin bread, whole-wheat bread, 
and breads made partly from white flour and partly 
whole-wheat flour and crushed wheat or 
These constitute the bulk of com- 


from 
cracked wheat. 
mercially baked breads. 

No standards are provided for other kinds ot 
bread. This not 
breads that are genuinely different from the stand- 


will prevent the marketing ot 
ardized breads if they are designated by names 
which truly show their identities and thus differen- 
tiate them from the standardized breads. 

The effect of the standards will be to stop the 
addition of ingredients of doubtful wholesomeness 
and those which are otherwise contrary to the con- 
Excessive moisture cannot be left 
Products that 


sumer’s interest. 
in the loaf and sold at bread prices. 
are in fact ordinary white bread can no longer be 
sold under such names as “Honey Bread,” “Butte: 
Bread,” “Egg Bread,’ .or 
which suggest that they are superior to white bread 


under other designations 


Such designations may be used hereafter only if 
enough honey, butter, and eggs are present definitely 
differentiate it 


to characterize the product and 


from ordinary bread. Whole-wheat bread must. be 
a MI1Xx- 
ture of whole-wheat flour and white flour. Breads 


that are baked from mixtures of white flour with 


made from whole-wheat flour and not from 


whole wheat, cracked wheat, or crushed wheat must 


be so designated as to clearly differentiate them 
and permit the consumer an intelligent choice. 
Some nutritionists and consumer organizations 
have objected to the proposed standard for whit 
bread because it is not drawn to include a kind ot 
bread that has been labeled and sold as “Golden 
Triple Rich Bread.” This bread differs from 


THE QUEST FOR 


CLIVE M. 


BOUT two years ago, the writer presented a 


brief discussion of problems concerning 
bread in this JoURNAL.' Since that date, 
publie interest in the problem has increased. Hun- 


dreds of letters have come from people in all walks 
These indicate a deep public concern about 
bread. An attempt to 
briefly some of the many questions that have been 


of life. 


will be made summarize 


raised by these stimulating letters. 


the Consumer Should Know 
179- 


What 
J. Home Econ. 41, No. 4 (April 1949), p 


™McCay, Ciive M. 
about Bread 
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ordinary white bread in that it contains 2 per cent 
wheat germ and 6 per cent soya flour, as well as 
an unusually high quantity of dry skim milk, 8 per 
This to be 
superior to ordinary white bread. 


cent. bread is claimed nutritionally 
If it were sold as 
white bread, consumers seeking it would be unable 


The 


term “white bread” cannot be pre-empted for the 


to differentiate it from ordinary white bread. 


new bread and denied to the product that has so long 
been known under that name, since the law requires 
that foods be standardized under their common o1 
usual names. The name under which the improved 
bread is now sold, “Triple Rich,” is easily confused 
Bread,” 


and consumer interest 


“Enriched an entirely 
different product. Both law 


dictate that the improved bread be designated by a 


with the name oi 


name which is properly descriptive and which sets it 
apart from other kinds of bread. 

The fear expressed that the proposed standards 
will prevent improvement of our breads is ground- 
The standards apply only to those breads 


less. 
} 
articies oO} 


standardized 
that le ad 


which are represented as 


are sold under conditions the consumer 


to believe they are standardized articles 


velopme nt of better breads should be encourage 
the 


} 
‘ 


chaos in the naming of breads 


fact that standards will substitute order for 


and permit the con- 


} 


sumer to choose what he wants with confidence t] 


he is getting it. 


The time for filing exceptions to the proposed 
standards expired November 8, 1950 All sugges- 
tions received will bye carefully studied Be ) 
final standards are issued, such changes will bi 
made as are consistent with consumer interest ! 
within the authority of the law 


BETTER BREAD 


MeCAY 
The writer's interest in bread arose about ten 
vears ago when he came to appreciate the im- 


portant part this primary foodstuff plays in the 
food pattern of older people. This importance is 
due to many factors such as low income, dependence 


upon prepared foods, poor dentures, and genuin 
need during the declining years for a strong staff 
of life. 

Furthermore, the author has long been interested 
in foods that represent superb values at modest cost 
milk, wheat 


these 


Such foods are germ, 


Since all of 


to the publie. 


veast, and soy products. foods 














Vol. 


have served man since the dawn of recorded history, 
they have been tested by more than fifty centuries 
of human usage 

I The writer has never had any financial support 

} nor personal contributions for research or other 
purposes Irom any industry concerned with the 
production of bread or any ol the ingredients that 
go into bread such as milk, flour, veast, shortening, 


fesearch has be 8 


wheat germ, and soy products. 
performed as a labor of love or experience by a long 
list of graduate students. Essential but moderate 
financing has been provided by funds for the study 
of aging by the Rockefeller Foundation as well as 
by the state and federal governments and the U. 3. 
Public Health Service. 

The writer has been pleased with the widespread 
public interest in bread but has not been exactly 
comfortable in being dragged from the warm seclu- 
sion of a research laboratory into the controversies 
Ol industry However, with no axe to grind he has 
been willing to stand up for consumer interests and 
ce counted 
j The current controversy centers around the so- 

ealled “Triple Rich” bread formula which was de- 
veloped by a group in the interests of better food 
This bread was later put up 


Cooperative Store without 


ler interest. This white bread 
as baked from the best formula devised thus fan 
It is a white bread with a creamy color and made 


om the open tormula containing 2 per cent wheat 


Mich’ was created by a war veteran in response 
to the offer of a prize of ten dollars in groceries 
frered by the loeal store The name indicated that 
e bread contained three special ingredients. Late 
the word “oolden” wis put in tront ol thie title TO 
ndicate the creamy color 


nformation about tl Is bread and testing as 


~ 


vell as recipes have been provided free to bakers, 
housewives, and any interested persons without 
charges or restrictions. Even the fame “Tripl 
Rich” has been used by others in various parts of 
the nation, and the local store is only now applving 
for copyright to make sure of its right to continue 


to use the name and farmula on local breads 


‘he original concern about regulations which 
might affect production and name of this bread 
arose among consumer groups when the Food and 
Drug Administration published a proposed regula- 
tion that would have made breads illegal for inter- 
state shipment if they contained between 3 and 10 


per cent soy flour. The former is too low for opti- 





FEDERAL BREAD STANDARDS 





DISCUSSED Is] 


mum supplementation of wheat flour and the latter 
is too high for pleasing flavor. This proposal was 
abandoned. 

Present proposals suggest that breads such as thi 
“Triple Rich” formula should not be called “bread” 
or “white bread.” The argument is that such breads 
do not accord with the idea of the housewife im 
the use of these names. Widespread experience in 
Ithaca and elsewhere indicates that the housewife 
not only accepts bread made by this formula as 
bread and white bread but that she purchases it in 
preference and in amounts equal to ten different 
white breads combined when they are offered in 
open competition. Furthermore, these housewives 
payv a premium of three cents additional per loaf 

Extensive consumer testing by Mrs. Katharine 
Flack on 2,000 housewives and a quarter of a million 
visitors at the New York State Fair indicated ac- 
eeptance as “white bread” as well as a substantial 
margin of preference over both ordinary and s} ecial 
white breads 

In many letters written by the Food and Drug 
Administration it has been stated that bread con- 
taining 6 per cent soy flour should not be called 
white bread because wheat flour mixed with soy 


could not be sold as wheat flow Forgotte nis the 


} 


fact that bread I~ supposed to by mixture, wl ile 


flour is produced from one grain. This reasoning 


ean also bye questioned becaust It can be ma ic tO 


exclude 3 per cent soy flour as well as 6 per cent 
Furthermore, the words “dry milk” ean be sub- 
stituted for “sov flour” and the same reasoning used 
to exclude milk from bread. This would be even 


more disastrous than the exclusion of sov flow 
\s a basic philosophy it is evident that no restrie- 


t10n by areeeen or otherwise should ay placed Wwpon 


the inclusion of recognized foodstuffs in bread. The 
hie usewle should he le it tree to purchase thr prod- 


uct she desires even if he ‘white bread” has 
The baker should not be restricted in 


and should 


ereamy color. 
his attempts to provide superior breads 
be encouragt d to state on his labels the amounts of 
ingredients so that nutrition teachers can instruct 
hous wives in their selection of the best possible 
bread for the welfare of their families 

Within the boundaries of states, these controver- 
sial issues are only of academic interest since fed- 
eral regulations do not apply. However, if restric- 
tions now under consideration are adopted by thi 
federal agencies, citizens and bakers will need be 
alert to be sure that states do not impose similar 
regulations. In fact, the freedom of states to regu- 
late their own breads may ultimately determine who 
was right in the controversy. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY'S VIEW OF PROPOSED STANDARDS 


W. B. 


LTHOUGH members of the baking industry 
have disapproved certain provisions in the 
proposed Definitions and Standards of Iden- 

tity for Bakery Products, those who seem most 
critical of the proposed rule making are allied to 
or completely removed from the industry most 
concerned. For the purpose of this discussion, the 
attitudes of those offering for sale to bakers mate- 
rials which have been banned from bread by the 
proposed Standards may be discounted and atten- 
tion focused on the attitudes of others who pre- 
sumably have no financial interests at stake. 

Some nutritionists have expressed the opinion that 
the proposed Bread Standards will prohibit the 
baking industry from producing special-purpose 
breads whose nutritive value may be enhanced 
through the use of formulas containing appreciable 
quantities of soya and other highly regarded in- 
eredients. If these individuals had a better appre- 
ciation of the characteristics imparted to a loaf 
of bread by significant levels of some of these in- 
gredients, and had they realized that the proposed 
standards do not apply to specialty breads having 
distinctive characteristics, they could not have in- 
terpreted the proposed standards as they have and 
would have refrained from encouraging criticism 
of the Food and Drug Administration’s actions. 

Those who are familiar with the characteristics 
of bread that has been made with soya have not 
interpreted the standards in such a fashion, and they 
have found it difficult to reconcile the present atti- 
tude of some nutritionists with attitudes that have 
been previously expressed. The bakers, like other 
food manufacturers, are becoming more keenly 
aware of their obligations to the public, as has been 
demonstrated by the bread enrichment program and 
the continually increasing use of nonfat milk solids 
in bread. They would strongly object to any reg- 
ulation which would prohibit improvement in the 
nutritive value of their product. 

However, bakers realize that the incorporation of 


BRADLEY 


as little as 3 per cent soy flour in a formula pro- 
duces a loaf which the more discriminating people 
can readily identify on the basis of taste, smell, or 
after-taste. The use of sufficient soy flour to con- 
tribute significantly to the nutritional value of the 
loaf produces bread which few consumers would 
mistake for the type of bread covered by the pro- 
posed rule making, and, therefore, bakers believe 
such bread may be sold if it is properly labeled, 
since it is a specialty product not covered by the 
standards. 

The principle of informative labeling has pre- 
\ iously been defended by those who presently would 
like to continue to market a product quite different 
from bread under a name that would indicate it to 
be identical to or, at least, similar to the bread 
which is covered by the proposed bread standards. 
“Triple Rich,” though it may well be a brand name 
having good promotional value, does not convey to 
the consumer any information that would enable 
her to determine the nature of the product at the 
time of purchase. 

Because the physical characteristics and flavor 
of “Triple Rich” bread are determined by its sova 
content, its sale would be permitted if it were to be 
designated as white and soya bread, and its sale 
might even be permitted if it were designated as 
sova bread, since many products, such as vanilla 
wafers, are named according to ingredients which 
characterize them, even though that ingredient 
constitutes only a small fraction of the product. 

Nutritionists might better view with alarm the 
inclusion in the proposed standards of cheese whey, 
concentrated cheese whey, and dried cheese whey, 
which may serve to replace higher protein content 
nonfat milk solids than to raise questions concern- 
ing apparent omissions of ingredients which are 
not suitable for the production of bread, because 
their inclusion in bread formulas results in a dis- 
tinctive product requiring a distinguishing desig- 
nation. 


UNESCO Gift Plan for Voluntary Groups 


A new UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan now enables voluntary groups to sell 25 
cent gift stamps and use the proceeds to purchase $10 gift coupons with 
which institutions abroad may purchase all kinds of educational materials 
through commercial channels established by UNESCO. For details of the 
plan write to UNESCO Reconstruction Officer, Room 2201, Secretariat Build- 
ing, United Nations, New York. 
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Miss We Ich, u ho here describes a serves oO} 
experiments which graduate students con- 
ducted in a program of learning through true- 
to-life CEXPCTVENCES, profe ssor emerita of home 
economics education at the Unive rsity of 


Ol. lahoma. She now lia es in Washinaton. D. ( i 


LMOST without exception, we who regard our- 
selves as progressive educators of teachers 
believe and give lip service to the theory 

that “we learn what we live,” that experience is one 
oO! the best teachers. Also, we are prone to be quite 
critical of those instructors who still use the lecture 
and assigned-reference reading procedures almost 
exclusively. 

Also, do not too many of us in teacher education 
FO blithely on our way, especially in graduate 
courses, teaching about newer theories and pro- 
cedures without providing opportunities for our 
students to have firsthand experiences implement- 
ing these theories and procedures? 

After spending several class periods studying 
about educational trends and newer methods, a class 
of 25 graduate students and I (their teacher) at the 
University of Oklahoma last summer (1950) real- 
ized that we, too, Were not putting our behefs about 
the value of experience into practice. We were 
convineed that if they were to gain a feeling for 
newer ideas and ability to apply these ideas in 
their own classes, they should have some true-to- 
life experiences in real situations As their teacher, 
I, too, was convinced that if this course was to 
function in their future teaching, it must be an 
example of the use of modern theories and methods. 
Hence. it seemed wise to stop then and there to: 
(a) re-examine and possibly restate our previously 
accepted objectives and (b) to decide more posi- 
tively on problems or projects in which these gradu- 
ate students working individually or in groups 
would like to have experiences. Briefly stated, their 
revised over-all goals were: to gain ability to help 
their students develop more willingness to share 
their talents and information; to assist their stu- 
dents to develop leadership qualities and willingness 
to accept responsibilities ; and to learn better ways 


of teaching democratic theories and practices. Con- 








Growth Through Experience Programs 


LILA M. WELCH 


tinuing democratically, the students set up stand- 
ards in the form of a rating sheet whereby they 
could judge their progress toward the accepted 
goals. Only four of their fifteen standards are 
given here. They were: 

1. Ability to help establish rapport in their own 


group or groups 


bo 


Willingness to share source materials, talents, 

and information 

3. Exercise of independence and initiative in find- 
ing and using source materials 

t. Acceptance ol leadership responsibilities 


Democratic Organization 


Other democratic chores were: to elect a chairman 
and a recorder for each group; to make rating sheets 
or score cards by which both the members and non- 
members of the groups could evaluate the finished 
problems; and for each group to prepare a brief list 
of food source materials, which were to be ready 
and be read by all previous to the final report or 
demonstration. It was hoped that this last step 
would insure a greater spread of learning and a 
Another 
large task for me was to prepare tests and midterm 


deeper insight into the various problems 


and final examinations which would illustrate some 
of the newer conceptions of evaluation proce- 
dures. 

From the list of problems and projects suggested, 
the 10 described here were selected, carried out, and 
reported or demonstrated 

Problem 1. How shall we plan the homemaking 
courses to secure a cood sequence as to scope and 
difficulty for different grade levels? Dramatizing a 
typical teachers’ meeting, this committee reported 
the high lights of their outlines for homemaking 
units, copies of which were distributed to all mem- 
bers of the class. They were most grateful for the 
suggested objectives, experiences, and source mate- 
rials arranged as illustrations of workable se- 
quences 

Problem 2. How can we make better use of visual 
aids? Two groups worked on this problem. The 
committee working on audio-visual aids presented 
two sound-movie films—one on how to use movies in 
teaching and another in which the principles brought 


out in the first film were shown The other group 
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demonstrated other types of visual aids on the 
classroom bulletin board. For example, new colors 
for fall clothing were shown by placing colored 
leaves on the drawing of a tree. 

Problem 3. How can we use radio broadcasting 
in our teaching? Two groups made all the arrange- 
ments with WNAD, the University Radio Station, 
prepared the script, and made transcriptions which 
were broadcast later at the regular home economics 
radio hour. They decided that all were good ex- 
periences but that writing the script was the most 
challenging one. Their subjects were: “The High 
School Girl Goes to College” and “The Teacher Re- 
turns to the University for Graduate Study.” One 
student wrote in her examination paper, “Now that I 
understand the procedure in arranging for tran- 
scriptions and broadcasts, I'll not hesitate to use 
the radio as a learning procedure.” Others who 
had anticipated “mike fright” were surprised that 
they were able to remain calm during the re- 
cording. 

The third radio program consisted of a report 
of the national Future Homemakers of America 
meeting held in Kansas City in June 1950. The 
state president, three other FHA members, and 
their teacher, all from Midwest City, Oklahoma, 
prepared the script and made the transcription. 

In order for the entire class to profit by these 
three radio programs, all were rehearsed before the 
class, and the members made suggestions for im- 
proving the script and presentation. Using the 
transcriptions enabled those persons making the 
broadeasts to have an opportunity to hear and 
judge their own renditions. 

Problem 4. How shall we use role-playing as a 
teaching procedure? The dramatization of “A 
Family Affair,” a skit on family relations, made 
a big appeal to the class. One class member voiced 
her approval and that of the class when she said, 
“T know the girls will truly love this type of teach- 
ing since it is entertaining as well as educational.” 
The committee then pointed out the fact that this 
procedure was an application of newer theories of 
how we learn, another proof that we learn best in 
true-to-life situations. The class concluded that 
this procedure would be of value to the participants 
to the degree that they could put themselves into 
ihe roles they were playing. 

Problem 5. What practical values can be taught 
by means of the school lunch? Because of their 
rich experiences with school lunch programs, a few 
other class members were invited to join this com- 
mittee. The high points developed by the panel 


included: ways of using posters, charts, and score 
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cards to teach nutrition, table etiquette, and re- 
sponsibility for keeping the lunchroom clean and 
attractive; to teach use of the “clean plate” idea; 
and to train high school boys and girls to set good 
examples and to assist in teaching these values to 
the younger children. 

Problem 6. How shall we use the results of a 
community survey to help improve community 
conditions? By working on Saturdays, two stu- 
dents were able to survey the essential living con- 
ditions in a community of 460 population. With 
facts revealed concerning incomes, sanitation, fur- 
nishings, and equipment as bases, they planned 
ways of improving their homemaking program 
which they hoped would in turn help to improve 
community conditions. Their sincerity of purpose 
is shown from this remark: “We can hardly wait 
until we get home to begin making changes in our 
homemaking courses, though we know that one or 
two teachers, or even the whole faculty, can’t hope 
to solve all problems in the community.” 

Problem 7. How can we use pupil-teacher-parent 
planning to advantage? The one student who 
worked on this problem reported worth-while exper- 
iences of others. She emphasized the need for utmost 
sincerity and much preplanning on the part of the 
teacher. Given more time, she would have arranged 
for a panel discussion of the homemaking program 
by teacher, pupil, and parent representatives 

Problem 8. What are some newer motivation pro- 
cedures which should be helpful in teaching hom: 
economics? The larger membership on this com- 
mittee provided greater benefits through exchang 
and sharing of experiences. Demonstrations of mo- 
tivation devices included: self-teaching helps, score 
ecards and progress sheets, and many kinds of post- 
ers. Copies of one clever device were provided for 
all members of the class. It consisted of a dial wit! 
names of all the pupils on it. This was placed over 
a larger dial on which housekeeping tasks were 
listed. 
knew what her duties were for the day, week, o1 


By turning the smaller dial, each pupil 


any other period. 

Other procedures discussed were the use of: stvle 
shows, assembly programs, field trips, and com- 
munity resources such as homes, industries, and 
stores. 

Problem 9. How can home projects be made more 
attractive to pupils and thus be of greater value 
as a learning procedure? The whole class caught 
the enthusiasm of the students reporting on thei 
experiences with home projects. The consensus 
of all was that, to be successful, the projects must 
be interesting and challenging to the pupils and that 
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they should feel satisfaction and receive recogni- 
tion for the work accomplished; also, that projects 
might be started at school and finished at home or 
those started at home might be completed at school, 
but in any case they should be aimed toward accom- 
plishing aecepted goals. 

Problem 10. What are some desirable ways of 


recruiting an adult class in homemaking? 


Assuming 
these graduate students to be potential members of 
an adult class, invitations to an open house were 
sent to each. All aecepted, which, of course, was an 
unreal situation 

The theme, “A Treasure Chest of Knowledge,” 
demonstrated by this committee, included many 
exhibits which proved to be real “teasers.””. Among 
others were: a partially renovated chair, holiday 
decorations, an attractive layette, and many inex- 
pensive and easily made arts and crafts products, 
A glass of 


place as the “homemakers” 


as well as ¢harts, bulletins, and books. 
lemonade at each 
entered added informality to the oceasion and 
helped to break any imaginary or real “ice.” A 
student outside of this committee wrote in he 
evaluation of this problem, “From this demon- 
stration, I got an idea of how to develop the feeling 
in the adults that they are a part of the school.” 
Another said, “This open house pointed out the 
extensiveness and the uniqueness of the homemak- 
Ing program.” 

Many other incidental problems related to, or 
suggested bv. the 10 problems already described 
were studied and discussed. Guest participants 
included two state supervisors of home economics, 
a teacher trainer, and a representative from the 
county health unit. 

There was no evidence of competition, but each 
group seemed to stimulate all others to want their 
work to come up to the standards that had already 
been set. A frequent remark was, “I wonder what 
the group will surprise us with today.” 

In the final examination, the students were given 
the opportunity to evaluate the work of the group 
or groups in which they participated and to judge 
the course as a whole. Quotations from their papers 
indicate their progress toward the three large goals 
accepted earlier in the course. Even discounting 
grades as a factor influencing their statements, the 
measure of sincerity in their remarks is evident. 
Since the course was teacher-student planned, the 
Their 


judgments were passed on their own accomplish- 


students merit much credit for its success. 


ments. 
Evidence of progress toward the goal of sharing 


can be gathered from these typical quotations: 
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It’s lots of fun to work with people. The experiences which 
we shared in this committee will remain with me a long 
time 

We had the opportunity to profit so much from each other's 
ideas 

I don’t believe I’ve ever seen as much wholesale sharing 


as there was in this class 


Growth Toward Leadership Goal 


Growth toward the leadership goal was mani- 
fested by the initiative shown in such ways as: 
finding, duplicating, and distributing source mate- 
rials; inviting persons outside the class to partici- 
pate; arranging for transcriptions of radio talks; 
securing the use of films; arranging the room fo! 
the demonstrations; and preparing exhibits 

Many students were quite vocal concerning thei 
growth toward the democratic practices goal \ 
few quotations follow: 


/ 


We were given many opportunities to use te icher-studen 


planning 


(our needs is stude nis were conside red and pins were m ide 


to meet these needs 
Wi discussed cle mocrath practices in 1 democratic diane. 
room 


The group plan helped me more than listening to lectures 


If this experience program has helped these grad- 
uate students to grow, then the accomplishment of 
these objectives with their students should be made 
easier. 

Some general remarks on the course as a whole 
were: 

My enthusiasm is high for this year’s work because of so 
much valuable help received this summer 

I received exactly what I came back to school to get this 
summer 

Every day in this course was something to look forward to 


There was never a dull moment 


The most important suggestions for improving 
the course voiced by several students were: 
Allow more time for each report or demonstration 
Work out a better schedule so that time will be mor 
equitably allotted among the groups 
Have reference lists ready earlier 
Include fewer topics and problems 


My observations of students’ growth in this 
course, together with their verbal expressions of 
satisfaction, convince me more than ever of the 
educational value of true-to-life experiences. 

If students everywhere co-operated as well, 
shared their talents and information as willingly, 
and took responsibility as ably as did the members 
of this class, there would be no shortage of teachers, 


as many persons would want to teach for the joy 


of it. 
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HE international scholarship program of the 
Pp } 


American Home Economics Association en- 
abled seven young women [trom slx countries 
to come to the United States this past fall to study 
var1ous phases of home economics at colleges and 
universities that were both willing to co-operate 
in the awards and well equipped to supply the 
type of training most needed by the individual | 
students. One student, unfortunately, has been 
delayed starting her study program by a period o 
hospitalization 
These young women [trom othe! lands re in- 
creasing our understanding of their homelands and 
countrymen and, in turn, are acquiring understand- 
ing of the American way of life Upon their re- 4 
turn home, they will be able to tell their country- 
men about the people of the United States And 


that, to quote one oO! this vear's students, “should 


? log] 
needed 


help to the better understanding which is 


ior world pe AcE his 


The Institute of International Education co-op- 
erated with the AHEA in the selection of these 
voung women and In administrative arrangement: 
Elsa Gunvor Haglund of Stockholm, Sweden, the 
1950-51 Helen W. Atwater fellow, whose photo- 
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1} NSN study at Rhode Island State Colleae 














international Good Will 


MARION H. STEELE 


graph appears on the preceding page, has taught 
home economics in the Stockholm publhie schools 
since 1945 and since 1947 has assisted with super- 
vision of teacher-training at the Training College 
of Home Economics 

Theodora Fransisca Stephanu Maria van Schaih 
of The Hague, The Netherlands, the AHEA’s 1950- 
51 Omicron Nu student, studied chemistry at the 
University of Leiden and then secured a “food 
and nutrition teacher’s degree” at the Huishoud- 
school Laan van Meerdervoort in The Hague 
Later she earned a “hospital dietitian’s degree” at 
Wilhelmina Hospital in Amsterdam. Since 1941 
she has been on the staff of the Education Bureau 
of The Netherlands Nutrition Board and head of 
the dietitians on its staff since 1945. During 
World War II, the principal task of this staff was 
to help the Duteh people make the best possible 
use of the food available through experimenting 
in the Bureau's kitchen; developing recipes; writing 
nutrition folders, booklets, and weekly press re- 
ports; and preparing menus for communal kitchens. 
From Michigan State College, Miss van Schaik 
writes: 

I enjoy very much becoming acquamted with advanced 
home economics in the States The food and nutri- 
tion research and experimental cookery are more advanced 

than at home economies schools in The Netherlands 
There food and nutrition research is done in special lab- 


ratories by chemists and biochemists—not bv home ecor 


omiusts When vou study home economics in_ the 


Fuovi Kanninen of Jyvaskyla, 
Finland. << enjouing her years 


study at Ohio State University. 





Mrs. Toini Tuomikoski 













Theodora van Schaik of The Haque. The Netherlands 


at howe n the abo atoru aft Wich gan State Co 


USA vou can also study to prepare vourself, for mstance 
for extension work, radio work, journalism We need 
those courses in The Netherlands, but we don’t have thet 
in the home economics school 

Finally | want » tell vo t} it ] never have seen s&s 
hospitable peo} le is the Americans 


Vargaritha Mane Glotz, a native of Steyr in 
Upper Austria, received home economics training 
at the Institut fiir Lebenswirtschaftskunde in Vi- 
enna. As a result of war service in the surgical 
ward of the General Hospital in Bremen and sum- 
mer experience in the children’s ward at the hos- 
pital at Kirchdorf, she became interested in medi- 
cine and studied two terms under the faculty 0] 
medicine at the University of Vienna. She then 
decided that her interests really lay in the field ot 
home economics and transferred to that branch of 
study, which, at the University of Vienna, is unde 


the faculty of philosophy. She was still a student 


of Kaarela, Fin- Nomiki Tsoukala of Atlens 


land. is the AHEA’s first scholarsh p stu- Greece. is eager to beqin he nu- 
dent to study at the 


ersitu ot Tilinois f fion sf du at Winthrop College 
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there when she was granted an AHEA international 
scholarship for study at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Her work this year includes home economics 
field work and special problems in child develop- 
ment. Upon her return to Austria, she hopes to 
become either an assistant at the Institut fiir 
Lebenswirtschaftskunde or a teacher in a high school 
for girls. 

Mrs. Eileen Mary Herrington of London, Eng- 
land, is a graduate of the National Training Col- 
lege of Domestie Subjects in London. Before com- 
ing to the United States she lectured in cookery at 
the National Society’s Training College of Domestic 
Subjects in London and had also taught “domestic 
science” in a secondary school. 

At Rhode Island State College she is majoring 
in child development and family relations and is 
endeavoring to get a clear picture of the many 
opportunities open to home economists in the USA 
by attending meetings and conferences. She says: 

I have been impressed very much by the hospitality of 
people here and have found that contrary to my expecta- 
tions many people are very interested in other parts of the 
world... . But I have often been amazed at the mis- 
conceptions about my country and others 


Anticipating her return to England, she says: 


I may be able to introduce a course in child develop- 
ment and family relations into the syllabus for the students 
I was teaching before coming here, but this is problematic, 
as their timetable is already heavily loaded and it is doubt- 
ful if in the present economic state of the United Kingdom 
it will be possible to lengthen the course of study for stu- 
dents in home economics for some time 

I am interested in work with maladjusted or “problem” 
or “exceptional” children and hope I may be able to have 
some further training in special work, based on the studies 
made here, which will enable me to work in a child guidance 
clinic, such as the Tavistock Clinie in London 


Tuovi Eeva Annikki Kanninen of Jyviiskyla, Fin- 
land, is a graduate of the Training College for 
Teachers of Home Economics at Jarvenpaa. Since 
1947 she has been senior teacher of food economy in 
Central Finland’s Training College for Teachers of 
Home Economics (Kotitalousopettajaopisto) in 
Jyvaskyla. She has also taught home economics in 
other schools in Finland, including her alma mater. 
Her 21% years of army service during the war years 
included the front-line posts of provision caretaker 
for the staff of an infantry division, canteen chief, 
and communication officer between the WAC and 
the army. At Ohio State University, Miss Kan- 
ninen is particularly interested in home manage- 
ment and food preparation. To quote her: 

I have already received new ideas useful for my own 
teaching in Finland and have seen new equipment and its 
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use. When you are in a foreign country you see your own 


country from another point of view. You can better see 


the historical development of the home economics of your 
country and appreciate many things as they are, but you 
can see many things which you hope by and by to change 


and which you appreciate in a foreign country 


Mrs. Toini Elisabet Tuomikoski of Kaarela, Fin- 
land, is the mother of a son who will celebrate his 
tenth birthday in March. A graduate of the Train- 
ing College for Teachers of Home Economics in 
Jyviskyla, she has been supervisor of home eco- 
nomics students and manager of the farmhouse at 
Malminkartano, research farm of the University of 
Helsinki, since 1942. At the University of Illinois, 
her chief interests are institution management, quan- 
tity cookery, and nutrition. 

When she returns to Finland, she plans to use her 
training in the USA to improve methods used in 
the farmhouse at Malminkartano, to advise in the 
planning of new kitchens and the use of new equip- 
ment, and, through talks, to acquaint Finnish women 
with American practices. She says: 


In the few months that I have been in the USA I am 
deeply impressed with both the equipment and processed 
foods which are available for use by American women In 
Finland as I left it this fall, the women of course were 
canning and preserving their vegetables and berries for uss 
throughout the long dark winter I have marvelled at the 
laundry facilities which American women may operate. At 
present most of the Finnish women carry their wash wate! 
heat it, and scrub the clothes by hand—a method familiar 
to your grandmothers. I hope that we will have peace in 
the world and that Finland, as well as other countries, may 
become financially able to produce the equipment and 
services which will make the job of homemaking easier and 


pleasanter 


Nomiki Tsoukala of Athens, Greece, is a graduate 
of the Harocopion School. Since March 1948 she 
had been employed as a community nutritionist in 
the Public Health Division, first of AMAG and 
later of the Economic Co-operation Administration 
She worked under Andromache Tsongas, FAO nu- 
tritionist and a member of the AHEA, in setting up 
a new nutrition service for the Greek government 
Miss Tsoukala was en route to Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, to begin study on her AHEA international 
scholarship at Winthrop College when she was sent 
by immigration officers to Ellis Island for tests for 
tuberculosis. Since mid-October she has been in the 
National Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colorado, and 
as this copy is written the chances of her being re- 
leased from the hospital soon seem good. She is 
most eager to secure nutrition training in the United 
States so that upon her return to Greece she will 
be “adequately equipped to work effectively in the 
field of community nutrition.” 


House Improvements in a Rural Area 


Mrs. Barnes is an assistant profe ssor of house- 
hold economics at Kansas State College. This 
article reports a Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station project of the de partment of 
home ECONOMICS. The prose ct be gan unde r the 


direction of J ose phine Kremer. 


ANY persons interested in improving fam- 
ily living in rural areas are of the opinion 
that the improvement of houses is one 

means of attaining the goals of good family rela- 
tionships. Although much has been accomplished 
toward the improvement of houses through the 
work of the home economists in the Extension 
Service during past vears, the 1940 census shows 
that there is still much to be done. 

The present study reports one of the early re- 
search projects on housing conducted by the Kansas 
Agricultural k-xperiment Station. The records used 
in this study were taken from the 2,052 records kept 
by 623 families from 1934 to 1947, inclusive, in the 
“Cost of Living Study” conducted by Myrtle Gun- 
selman, associate prolessor ol household economics. 
These expenditure records were submitted by fam- 
ilies located in counties forming a diagonal from 
the northeastern section of Kansas to the south 
central section Forty-five per cent of these farm 
families lived in the northeastern section of the 
state, while 55 per cent lived in the south central 
section 

In the house improvement study, the selection of 
families was made on the basis of an expenditure 
of $100 or more a year for the improvement of the 
house. The term “house improvements” meant 
repairs—such as those on doors, windows, roofs, 
porches, and basements—and painting, as well as 
the addition of features which make for comfort 
and convenience. The comforts and conveniences 
included the installation of plumbing facilities 
(water heaters, septic tanks, pumps, and water 
softeners); heat-regulating facilities (provision for 
insulation, installation of awnings, furnaces, and 
liquefied petroleum tanks); and electrical facili- 
ties (provision for current, additional wiring, and 
light fixtures). 

From 1934 through 1947, 92 different families 


JANE WILSON BARNES 


submitted 161 records showing house improvements 
valued at $100 or more a year. These records were 
analyzed to find the amount of money spent for 
house improvements in relation to income, stages 
of the family life cycle, tenure, types of improve- 
ments, and the business cycle during the prewar, 
war, and early postwar years. 

Although there were 802 records for the prewar 
vears 1934-40, only 33 records showed an expendi- 
ture of $100 or more for house improvements (see 
table 1). Of the 827 records for the war years 
1941-45, 56 records showed an expenditure of $100 
or more. Of the 423 records for the postwar vears 
1946-47, 72 records showed an expenditure of $100 
or more for house improvements. These figures 
represent 4 per cent of the records for the prewar 
vears, 7 per cent for the war years, and 17 per cent 


for the postwar years. 


Percentage of Income for House Improvements 


The study showed, also, that the families hav- 
ing net farm incomes averaging $4,000 or more per 
vear had more than three times as much income as 
those averaging less than $4,000 income in all 
periods, including the prewar, war, and postwar 
vears. In all periods, regardless of the amount 
spent for house improvements, families with in- 
comes of more than $4,000 used a smaller percent- 
age of the average net farm income for house im- 
provements than did families having less than 
$4,000 (see table 2). 


TABLE 1 


The numobe of famaly records showina an expe nditure of &100 


or more for house improve ments in relation lo the total nm cmbe 


of records kept during the prewar, war, and postwar years 
DURING DURING DURING POTAT 
YPE OF PREWAR WAR POSTWAR NUMBER 
RECORDS YEARS YEARS YEARS 
1934 40 1941-45 1946-47 RECORDS 
Total records 802 827 123 2.052 


Total records 
showing an 


expenditure 0 
$100 or more a 


vear for house 


=) 


w 
nw 


improvements 
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Although there appeared to be no relationship house improvements expenditure of the high 
between the average net farm income and the aver- income group Was almost twice as much as that o 
age value of the house, there was a tendency to the lower income group for this period : 
spend a larger amount of money for improvements sic eee 
on hhetees with on averame valuation of at least Effect of Family Age on House Improvements | 
$3,000 than on houses of lower valuation, an exce)- Although the stages of the family life evel , 
tion being that during the postwar years houses seemed to have little effect on the amount spent | 
with an average valuation as low as $1,000 wer: for house improvements, families in whieh the hus- 
more often improved than were houses of higher bands and wives were more than 41 years old spent | 
Valuation more money for house improvements than did the 
In the prewar years, families having averag families in which the husbands and wives were less 
net farm incomes of less than $4,000 comprised the than 41 vears of age. These expenditures for house : 
larger group making house improvements. Con- improvements also represented a larger percentage | 
versely, in the postwar years, families having aver- of the average net farm income being spent by the 
age net farm incomes of more than $4,000 wer: families having older members than by the families 
included in the larger group making house improve- having vounger members. Classified according to 
ments. In the first case, the lower income families family size, more small families (not more than 
averaged about twice the amount spent by the four members) spent as much as $100 for house 
higher income group. In the second cuse, the higher improvements than did the large families (thos¢ 
income group averaged about twice the amount with more than four members) . 
expended by the lower income group. In the wa All the 92 families studied owned th iris they 
vears, approximately the same number of families were operating during some of the vears betwee 
having average net farm incomes of less than $4,000 1934 and 1947. Thirteen of these families we 
made house improvements as those who improved renting during one or more of those vears. © | 
their homes in the prewar vears, but the ave ive these 13 tenant families, 11 re ported some expen 
TABLE 2 a 
The relation of certain factors to the amount of money spent for house tmprovemen / ng the prewa ar, ar p “4 
mano raswan YEARS wA — we 
) 10 ; 46 47 
sn oie “oe . ™ ’ 
Income In 
Less thar More Less ‘ I Le I 
$4,000 $4,000 $4000 $4,000 £4.00 £4.00 ; 
Number of families spending $100 or more 
Value of house less than $2,000* 15 2 12 s ! 2.) 
Value of house $2,000 or more ld 12 2:3 ) 
Total number »s ) 24 | a) f 
Net farm income 
Value of house less than $2,000 $2.001.10 $6,163.18 $2,053.29 87.961.77 $2,350.25 $9.765.40 i 
Value of house $2,000 or more | 685.26 6.934. 09 2.381. 56 ¢.424.58 2.082. 60 9,514.72 
Average value of house: 
Value of house less than $2,000 $1.303.85 $1,150.00 $1,222.75 $1,400.00 $915.00 $1,309.80 
Value of house $2,000 or more 3.075. 46 2.600.009 ». OST OS Stor 67 t, 220.00 1.419. bt 
Average amount spent to house Improvement i 
Value of house less than $2,000 S923 2S S111.08 $2332 3S S408 S81] $362.60 8776.90 
Value of house $2,000 or more 109.61 175.08 258 . 24 155 87 12.07 09 
Per cent of net farm income spent for house 
Improvement ' 
Value of house less than $2,000 11.19% 1.8% 11.39 b.19 15.4% 4.9% 
Value of house $2,000 or more IS_3% 2.5% lO.S% 6.10% 14. 99 ». 3° ’ 
* Two families in the prewar vears, 1 family in the war vears, and 2 families in the postwar vears did not report the valu 


of then houses 





lol Ae, No. S 





tures for house improvements In one or more years 


; . > one 
of the study, but only four of these families spent 
i as much as $100 for improvements on rented houses. 


Two of these four families spent $100 or more in 
one year of the prewar period and in one year of 
the war period. The other two families spent $100 
or more in one year of the postwar period. It 
would seem that more families who owned houses 
made costly improvements in them than was true 
of families who rented the houses in which they 
lived 

Table 3 shows that few families made house 
improvement expenditures amounting to S100 01 


more each vear through a pe riod ot vears but that 


house improvements tended to be made at inter- 
s of 2, 3, or even 4 and 5 vears Most of the 


oust lmprovements costing S100 or more wer 


ade by the 14 families during the war and post- 


ir vears. They spent as much for house improve- 
ments in the two postwar vears as they spent daur- 
ne ( I ( \ r vears 
The reeords of the 14 families showed that the 
rove ents most reque ntl made were lor com- 
fort and convenience. The improvements that con- 
Duted to thre eComlort and COnVeEenIEence ol thre 
ouses included 22 plumbing facilities, 12 heat- 
egulatine faeilities, and 11° eleetmeal facilities 
Such improvements as installation of water heaters 
™( tie nS LITT PDs nd water soiteners were class}- 
er s plumbing eilities The heat-regulating 
cilities included provision for insulation, installa- 
on of awnings, furnaces, and liquefied petroleum 
KS | e erectrr if ities ine uded pro mon 
( ( ( Tiol Vviring ne wht fixtures 
: 
mt 
} 
7 . { { 
| \ \ 
> 
\ \ 
\ \ \ 
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Fifteen other improvements were made for the 
repair and maintenance of houses. These improve- 
ments involved expenditures for repair of doors, 
windows, roofs, porches, and basements and _ for 
painting. These 14 families used money for house 
improvements during the later vears of the prewar 
period, at such other times as improvements were 
necessary or ce sirable, and when funds were avail- 
able. The improvements made during the postwar 
vears were more specific than during the earher 
vears of the study; that is, families purchased goods 
contributing to convenience and comfort rather 


than spent money [ol upkeep and replace ment 


Families Both Own and Rent Land 


Table 4 shows that the lowest vear's income of 
the group was S820. the highest income $19,839. 
and the average income $7,434. All families owned 
land at some time, but there were two families who 
rented more land than they owned during the vears 


when S100 or more was spent tor house improve- 


oe , 
ments Those two families are indicated in the 
| 


17 r f | } 
table as renters lwo families owned only: one 


unily rented one vear, and one family rented and 
owned one veal but hot! families owned the other 


; 


vears Those 1oul amilies are indicated in the 


Durine the vears that 8100 or 


able as owners 


more Was spent on house improvements, seven 
imilies owned and rented land all the vears an 


one family owned and rented all but the last vear, 


ynen it owned its larm Those eight families are 


y 
5 mm 


indicated in the table as owners and renters 


Five of the 14 families had no children at home 


“eo 8 at one ee. 


a“ 
“ata « 


we 
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one child each; five families had two children each; only one was childless. One young family had 
one child; three families had two children; and one 


and two families had four children each. Only one 
family had four children at home. Of the older 


family had less income in the postwar years than 
in the previous years of the study. One family families, four had no children at home; one family 
had 12 times as much income in 1946 as in 1938. had one child; two families had two children; and 
Six families were young; that is, the parents were one family had four children at home. 

under 41 years of age or some of the husbands and The findings of this study of a limited number 
wives were over 41 years of age part of the years of families in one state indicate that a larger study 
of the study. Eight of the families were older fam- of the improvements rural families make in their 


ilies; that is, the parents were over 41 years of age, houses would have value for home demonstration 


or some of the wives were under 41 years of age agents and social workers in helping families 
part of the years of the study. The younger fam- Young farm families who are in the process of mak- 
ilies had greater increases in their annual incomes ing long-time plans also should find such a study 
than the older families. Of the younger families, valuable. 

TABLE 4 


The life cycle, tenure, and income of 14 famalte 8 


INCOME DURING 


FAMILY rENURE* 

NUMBER oF Prewar Years War Years Postwar Years 
AND CYCLE FAMILY 

1934-37 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

1. Youngt | OandR $2 , 446 $6,406 $6,739 $11,511 $12,044 
2. Olderf | OandR $945 $8,067 8.344 
3. Older Oand R 1,964 $5,988 § 097 9 788 
4. Older R 1,407 1 564 $820 1 432 
5. Young Oand R 5,429 8.516 13,997 
6. Young O $2,133 15,741 19,839 18,705 
7. Older Oand R 3,867 8.551 IS. 879 
8. Young O 957 10.815 13,173 
9. Young Oand R 1,018 3,646 8 874 
10. Older O 7,480 11,418 7,654 
11. Older Oand R 2,892 2.944 3,343 5,458 7.566 
12. Older O $7,312 1, 567 1.955 
13. Young Oand R 5,041 6,117 | 12,832 
14. Older R 4.455 3,049 16,054 


*(O means the family owned only, or the family rented one year and owned the other years; or the family owned and rented one 


year only, then owned the other years of the study. R means the family rented more land than it owned through the vears 


of the study. O and R means the family owned and rented all the years, or all but one year, when it owned. 
t Both parents were under 41 years of age, or some of the husbands and wives were over 41 years of age part of the vears of the 
study. 


t Both parents were over 41 years of age or wives were under 41 years of age part of the years of the study 


How Fast Are We Growing? 


A study of AHEA membership from 1945-46 to 1949-50 shows: 

During this time total membership increased from 16,637 to 19,414. 

The average number of graduating seniors who joined each year was 2,390. 

Membership in South Carolina and South Dakota doubled in the five years. 

Colorado, Florida, Maine, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Texas, and West 
Virginia have increased their membership 50 per cent or more. 

Membership bills are sent in April, a follow-up reminder on October 1, 
and a letter to delinquent members on January 15. 


Each state adds a personal touch through its officers. 








Research in Home Laundering 


Dr. Weaver ts associate projessor of household 
equipment im the School of Home Economics 
of Ohio State Unive rsity and conducts research 
at the Ohio Agricultural Expe riment Station. 
She is a consultant to several manufacture rs 
and wriles for rome n’s magazines This article 


is based ona talk at AHEA'’s annual meeting 


HOUGH the value of research in laundering 
is recognized, studies in that field have only 
just begun Limitless research, needed in 
many phases of home laundering, is still ahead of 


us. Perhaps we shall never keep pace with the 
engineers who design our appliances nor with the 
textile manufacturers who keep us In a quandary 


as to how to handle the new and changing fabrics, 
but we ean collectively help to give laundering the 


status 


it deserves, as compared with food prepara- 
tion and other house hold tasks that have been con- 
sidered more enjovable 

Research findings on laundering, in spite of the 
least a 


In- 


greatly help consumers but 


advancement of modern appliances, are at 


generation behind those on foods and nutrition. 
formation which would 
available is how much of the family’s 


the 


\ hich Is not 


investment goes into wash tub, what 


nnual 
percentage of loss in that total amount comes from 


s rinkage, bleeding, distortion, and fabrie wear 


heeause garments and household items are exposed 


to faulty laundering techniques or what percentage 


is caused by poor choice of materials. How much 
time is spent in alterations of injured items to make 
them acceptable again for use or wear? I believe 
the figures would be startling, and I wager thev 


vould be comparable to those for food waste. 
Though our research is presumably in household 
equipment, we cannot overlook other related factors 
which have to do with the performance and use of 
this equipment. In 
company found that 99 per cent of the women sur- 
The 


many new synthetic detergents have complicated 


a recent study, a commercial 
veyed used bleach in their weekly laundering. 


the picture, as have new starches, bluings, and 


ther items. These phases, 


long with temperatures suitable for washing, dry- 


“Laundry Cosmetic” 


ng, and ironing, and techniques for all of the 
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processes have prospects lor making Vitamin re- 


search look simple—though perhaps not in the eyes 
of the food The food 


workers, however. have one distinct advantage over 


technologists. research 


us they have worked together for years to stand- 
ardize procedures and develop co-operation So 
few of us are working on laundry research that we 
need to keep in close contact. We cannot afford, at 
this point, to duplicate effort 

Our efforts at the Ohio State University for the 
past two and one-half years have been devoted pri- 
marily to three phases of work: (1) the performance 
of automatic washers, (2) the laundering of blankets 
with automatic washers and dryers, and (3) drver 
are in 


and detergency studies which progress 


Washing Machine Comparisons 


In the study of the performance of automatic 
washers, the results from two cylinder type, two 


agitator type, and one pulsator type were compared 


with those of a well-known conventional washer. 
Women know what to expect Irom the conventional 
washer because of the results they have had 
Typical questions asked us have been: “Will the 


automatic give as good results as my old washer? 
We washed over 25.000 
In 


Will it use more water?” 
pounds of family washings in the test brief, 
our results were as follows: 

1. The soil removal ability varied little among the 
different makes; that in the conventional washer 
was slightly higher than that in any of the auto- 
matie machines. 

2. The 


temperatures were raised. 


percentage of soil removed increased as 

3. The machine having a low set temperature gave 
the lowest degree of soil removal throughout the 
study 

1. The whiteness retention was slightly higher in 
the pulsator but, as with soil removal, all ratings 
were similar. 

5. The same was true with shrinkage tests. 


6. In the sheeting wear tests, the loss of tensile 
strength was highest in the conventional machine 
and in one agitator type and lowest in the 


cylinder types. 
It was impossible to do standardized testing with 
extremely soiled work clothes; but our practical 
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observations were that we got better results in the 


machines with mechanical agitation. 


Reconditioning Blankets 


In a blanket washing study done by Martha 
Plonk, a graduate student, more than 350 test wash- 
ings were done on five grades of new blankets. It 
was concluded that all shrinkage, beyond the nor- 
mal relaxation of approximately 2 per cent, was 
due to agitation. When the washing time was 
reduced so was the shrinkage. Miss Plonk estab- 
lished two minutes as a maximum washing time 
Since that study was completed, we have carried 
on further experiments and have found that with 
all-wool blankets the soil can be soaked out without 
any agitation. Our method has been to soak the 
blanket for 20 to 30 minutes in warm water and 
with a synthetic detergent. Extra-soiled bind- 
ings or spots were first pretreated. After extraction 
of the wash water either by spinning or wringer, 
the blankets were given two deep, warm soaking 
rinses of about 5 minutes each. Following the final 
extraction, the blankets were pulled and hung on 
lines or on long tables and brushed with a_ pet 
brush—a brush with steel bristles set in rubber. 
When dry, they were again brushed and the bind- 
ings steam pressed. In some cases, no shrinkag 
could be noted. We have reconditioned some 30 
blankets which were badly shrunken and felted by 
brushing them vigorously before washing to relieve 
the felting and tension. In all cases, we have been 
able to lengthen blankets as much as 4 to 6 inches. 

Marea Bordt, another graduate student, did ap- 
proximately 150 dryer tests on 3-pound wool 
blankets. She found that there was some degree 
of shrinkage with each method tried. Her best 
results were obtained by drying the blanket in a 
preheated dryer set on high heat, with a 5-pound 
buffer load of small items which also had been 
preheated. The blanket was removed while there 
still was a slight degree of moisture; it was then 
blocked and brushed with a steel bristled .brush. 
Regardless of the method used, there was less 
shrinkage when the blankets were brushed between 
each drying period. With all methods used—long- 
or short-time drying, high or low temperatures, or 
partial air and dryer drying—she got no harshening 
or felting from dryer action alone. 

From these two studies, we have become con- 
vinced that shrinkage and felting are due almost 
entirely to mechanical action in water. 

When non-rinse detergents came on the market, 


we were so besieged with questions that we took 


enough time out for tests to satisfy ourselves about 
the detergents. When new sheets were washed wit! 
loads of soiled family washings, the redeposition ot 
soil began to show after 10 washings. By the 25th 
washing, the graying was obvious and, when thes« 
sheets were compared with sheets that had been 
allowed to rinse, there was no question about de- 
position. With white broadcloth, scorch tests, afte 
15 washings, showed plainly on the non-rinsed 
samples. Those that had been rinsed showed no 
scorch. Our conclusions were that the non-rinse 
detergents will work well, if the items are rinsed 
To the question “Can we use non-rinse detergents?” 
we answer, “Certainly, but occasionally you wil 


need to rinse and recondition the items washed.” 


Availability of Data 


We have prepared a complete report. ol all o 
the significant features on all models of the 1950 
automatic washers. This report has been set up 
in chart form for the prospective buyer and answers 
the questions we have most frequently been aske 
during the last three years These data wer 
checked by each individual manufacturer for au- 
thenticity. Accompanying the chart are illustr: 
tions of the types ol washing action and some points 
to be cor -idered in selection and use 

Another report we have made includes a classi 
fication of the popular soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents, the =1Ze Ol packages, cost per package, th 
manutacturer’s recommended amount to be used in 
10 gallons of water of varying hardness, the cost o! 
these amounts, the cost and amounts of packages 
of water softeners needed to soften the same amount 
of water, and comparison Of costs ol the detergents 
when used alone or with softeners These charts 
are also accompanied by text which includes de- 
scriptive explanation of detergents, home method- 
of checking water hardness, and tub capacity ot 
each washer on the market 

Upon request Wwe shall be clad to put you on ou 
mailing list for these publications which we hop 
to keep up to date annually. We also hope t 
compile the same market-and-use data on othe 
appliances this year, as a defense against the tel 
phone and mail box. 

During one month last spring, I reeorded 347 
telephone calls on automatic washers, an averag 


of about 15 per day. No doubt many have thi 


same experience. These calls slow and handicap 


our research: vet we cannot blame prospective 
buyers for trying to find the answers. We have 
encouraged them to do so in all our edueationa! 


programs, 








or 











First Course in Clothing and Textiles 


Miss Hi nkel is an assistant prof ssOor of 
clothing and textiles in the School of Home 
Economics at Purdue [ niversity. Mrs. 
Seronsy received her doctor's degree there in 


1949. 
le Sign at Purdue 
turer and research associate in psychology at 


Tufts Colle ge, Vedford. Vassachusetts. 


A forme r assistant prose ssor of appl d 


University, she 1s now lec- 


Hk beginning course in any area of study ts 


or great Importance It may serve to Intro- 


duce a student to a new area of knowledge, 


but it may also be required to serve as an agent 


to bring together earlier learnings into a basic pat- 


tern The success of such a course lies not only 


in academic achievement of the students but also 


in the interests and attitudes that are created to- 
ward the new field 


\s a 
Purdue University (7), 


part of a continuing curriculum study at 


the introductory course In 
and textiles was sele ected for 


an experl- 
Home 


Economics with widely differing backgrounds of 


clothing 
mental study Students enter the School of 


training and experience, varying from no formal 


training to a combination of high school courses, 


1-H Club training, and home training. Should all 
these students be required to take the same course? 
Assuming that any college course should be of higher 
quality than any Courses taken at a lower level, can 
a faculty organize a course that will take care of 
variation in early training so as to offer satisfactory 
learning experiences to all and foster favorable at- 


titudes toward the subject? 


Aspects of the Course 


To find an answer to these questions, a course was 
organized with the following aspects: 

1. The subject-matter units of study were based 
upon a preceding study (2) of the basic needs and 
as related to the 
These 


units were: grooming, application of art principles 


interests of the entering student 


objectives of the School of Home Economies. 


to clothing, selection of textiles, and planning and 
care of the wardrobe. 

2. The physical organization required that all 
students meet once a week as a group. At this 
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meeting, basic information was given in the form of 
lecture, demonstration, outside speakers, movies, 
panel discussions, or other instructional methods of 
this nature. An attempt was made to vary pro- 
rich resource material. Subse- 


held 


Of these, there were two types desig- 


cedures and to use 


quent meetings were with small groups of 
30 or less. 
nated as advanced and beginning groups. Students 
were placed in one or the other on the basis of a 
combination of scores from an achievement test in 
clothing and textiles, a psychological examination, 
and an experience checklist. The basic information 
given in the large class meeting was here developed 
as the level of 


as thoroughly ability and training 


of the students permitted, 


Freshman Students Considered 


Phe 


semesters with approximately 


as described, has been taught for six 
175 
The majority of the students are 
the Home 


with a few transfer students from other colleges and 


COUPsS¢ 
students each 
semester fresh- 


men enrolled in School of Economies, 


a few upper classmen. However, only freshman 
students from the first two semesters were considered 
in the following evaluation. On the basis of the 
college orientation examinations, the subjects’ scores 
showed a normal distribution: but on the ground 
of experience scores, students were divided into two 
groups—those “with no experience” and those “with 
experience ” The latter group Was the larger, and 
within this group a normal distribution from very 
little to very much experience was found 

The three devices used for placement were: (1) 
The Home Economics Orientation Test in Clothing 
and Textiles, constructed by members of the staff 
of the clothing and textiles department and a prod- 
uct of five vears of development and use (In the 
form used here, the test has a reliability coefficient 
0.93 as the 


Validity oO! the test rests, to some extent, 


of measured by Kuder-Richardson 
formula 
upon the several item analyses and subsequent re- 
Table 1 shows the 
validity of the test when course grades are used as 
a eriterion.); (2) The 
Psycholoaeal 
that description is not necessary) ; 


Checklist. constructed by 


visions which it has undergone 


Amencan Council on Educa- 
well known 
(3) The Exp ri- 
one of thy 


tion Examination (so 


ence writers 
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in co-operation with a high school teacher of home 
economics and two 4-H Club leaders. The state- 
ments to be checked were formulated so that actual 
units of study and learning experiences as given in 
high school courses, 4-H Club programs, and at 
home could be checked. Numerical scores assigned 
to each item checked gave a quantitative measure 
of experience. The opinion of the experts in the 
field was that this instrument would give a fairly 
reliable measure of previous training and experience 
in clothing and textiles. Its validity when course 
grades are used as a criterion will be found in 
table 1. 

All three measurements were administered before 
the period of instruction. Raw scores were con- 
verted to standard T-scores, with double weighting 
given to the achievement score in the orientation 
test. A total T-score was gained by adding all T- 
scores, and this was the final basis for placing 
the student in advanced or beginning divisions. 


TABLE 1 
Relation between course grade s and three factors 
used for divisioning 


FACTOR CORRELATION r—VALUE 


COEFFICIENT* 


Home economics test 0.374 1.8 
A. C. E. psychological test 0.423 5.1 
Experience checklist 0.041 0.54 
Total T-score 0.376 1.7 


* The Pearson Product Moment formula was used for all 
correlations except checklist for which a bi-serial correlation 
was used. For this correlation, two mutually exclusive cate- 
gories of those “with experience ” and those “with no « xperl- 


ence” were used 


Although the correlations are not high, it can be 
seen that there is a positive relation between the 
two factors correlated in all cases except that of 
experience. The t-values of 4.8, 5.1, and 4.7 indi- 
cate that chance alone would produce correlations 
this high in only one case out of a thousand. The 
correlation between course grades and results from 
the checklists of 0.041 with a t-value of 0.54 shows 
clearly that experience as measured here has no 
relation to course grades and that, 50 per cent 
of the time, chance alone would produce a value of 
this size. Thus from the three factors used as a 
basis for placing students in advanced or beginning 
groups, we see that achievement as measured by 


a reliable test is more basic in predicting course 
grades than is a record of previous learning experi- 
ences. An equally strong factor is that of the re- 
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sults from a psychological test which gives some 
measure of general ability. (The Experience Check- 
list is no longer used as a placement device. The 
Home Economics Orientation Test in Clothing and 
Textiles and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination are the bases used.) 


Previous Experience and College Achievement 


One aspect of our question as to the possibility 
of providing satisfactory learning experiences 1s 
now answered in the affirmative. Experience and 
formal courses at a level below college standing are 
not enough to assure satisfactory achievement in 
an introductory course at the college level. It 
would seem evident that new and meaningful learn- 
ing experiences are offered which must be met 
and mastered. It may be, however, that unfavorable 
attitudes are engendered by repetitious presentations 
and that these influence the results. 


Two Measurements Made 


To explore as many aspects of student attitudes 
as possible, two types of measurements were made. 
A Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Any School 
Subject, Form A, by Ella B. Silance and H. H 
temmers was given to all students during the last 
week of the course. tesults were then compared 
with scores from the same seale which had been 
given the previous year to students in the course 
before it was reorganized. The mean scores and 
the differences between the means are given in 
table 2. 


TABLE 2 


D ila on attil ude S toward an wil oducto / cou 


AL clothing and textiles 


TIME OF NUMBER MEDIAN STANDARI 
MEASU REMENT OF SCORES SCORES DEVIATIO™N 


Scores before reor- 


ganization 117 6.05 2.53 
‘ Ss > 
scores alter reor- 

ganization 159 8.19 1.08 


The difference between the mean scores produced 
by the two types of courses is so great that we 
can be highly confident that some factor is operat- 
ing to cause this difference, for not once in a thou- 
sand times would chance produce a difference so 
large. Since the major factor which differentiates 
the two groups is the reorganization of the course, 
it is reasonable to attribute to this factor the change 
from an indifferent attitude marked by a high vari- 
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ability to one of an extremely favorable attitude 
with small variability. 

A second measuring instrument, an opinion ques- 
tionnaire, Was constructed by the instructors of the 
course to measure more specific attitudes toward 
the organization of the course itself such as the sub- 
ject-matter units of study, presentation of subject 
matter, and existence of repetition of learning ex- 
periences. The questionnaire, constructed as a 
multiple-choice-answer device so that the student 
checked one out of a group of statements most 
closely describing her opinion, was administered 
during the last week of the course. All answers were 
itemized and the per cent of students responding to 
each statement was calculated. 

The results from this questionnaire can best be 
given by summarizing the salient points. The 
freshman student prefers the type of organization 
used here to the more conventional one used in 
other courses. Over 90 per cent of the subjects 
in the beginning group and 80 per cent of those in 
the advanced group favored the type of divisioning 
used. The difference can be attributed to those 
students who are close to the divisioning point, and 
who, thus, feel they are at some disadvantage in 
competing with the advanced group in which they 


are plaes d. 


Distribution of Time Evaluated 

Results from questions relating to specific study 
units show that somewhat too much time was 
spent on the unit relating to selection of textiles 
and too little time on those of grooming, clothing 
selection, and planning and care of the wardrobe 
Nevertheless, all these units were checked as being 
of considerable value. As to repetition of learning 
experiences, the unit on selection of textiles provided 
either entirely new experiences or more difficult and 
challenging ones than had been previously en- 
countered. About 25 per cent of the students in the 
advanced group felt that the learning experience 
in the unit on selection of clothing, greoming, and 
care of the wardrobe repeated previous experiences 
as compared to 10 per cent in the lower group. 

The majority of students found films and illus- 
trated lectures helpful, the study outlines essential, 
and a textbook with supplementary references pref- 
erable to all library references. Instructors were 
benefited by student evaluation of their teaching 
qualities, such as presentation of subject matter, 
knowledge of subject matter, personal appearance, 
voice, and interest in subject. 

These results confirm the tentative conclusion 
that the highly favorable attitude toward the course 


in general is partly due to the organization of the 
course. Aside from the physical aspect, however, 
students find considerable value in all the learning 
experiences, very few of them overly repetitious, 
and the teaching techniques satisfactory 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions are drawn from this 
study: 

1. Organization of an introductory college course 
to care for varied levels of training can produce 
positive attitudes toward the course 

2. Achievement as measured by a subject-matter 
test and ability as measured by a psychological 
test show a strong relation to achievement as 
measured by course grades 

3. For prediction of course grades, the two measures 
(subject-matter test and psychological test) are 
not adequate in their present form since such 
factors as interest, effort, and promptness In 
class assignments influence a grade received. 

1. Previous training as measured by a checklist 
bears no relation to achievement as measured by 
course grades 
Upon the basis of the preceding evaluation, sev- 

eral changes have been made in this introductory 

course: 

1. On the basis of the opinion questionnaire, less 
time is devoted to the selection-of-textiles unit, 
and more time has been given to planning and 
eare of wardrobe. The grooming unit is now 
assigned as a special problem, and the student 
is encouraged to investigate her special problems 
through library references and conferences with 
the instructor. 

2. The students ranking in the upper 5 per cent on 
the home economies test and the psychological 
test combined are excused from the beginning 
course and have the privilege of electing suc- 
cessive clothing and textile courses. 

A similar study (3) has recently been concluded 
in the introductory clothing construction course and 
is on file in the Purdue University Library, La- 
fayette, Indiana 
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Sunday 


June 24 


Monday 


June 25 


Tuesday 
June 26 


Wednesday 


June 27 


Thursday 
June 28 


Friday 
June 29 


Saturday 
June 30 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JOURNAL 
Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 233 of the ad section 


Tentative Program 


42d Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26 to 29, 1951 


Board Meetings: June 24, 25, and 30 


MORNING AFTERNOON 


10:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 4230) 
9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 8:00 
Meeting of presidents of state home 
economics associations 
2:00 Special meetings 
National committee chairmen wit! 
respective state chairmen 
National committee chairmen with 
committee members 
Committees or officers of depart 
ments and divisions with respec 
tive state chairmen 
10:00 Registration Registration 1:30 
8:00 Registration 2:00 Trips 8:00 
9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility Exhibits 
for Freedom as Citizens 3:30 Special meetings—as isted f 
ARTHUR S. Apams, president-elect Monday afternoon 
American Council on Education 
Mrs. Epiru Sampson, member 
I S. Delegation to the United 
Nations 
5:00 Registration closes 
7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:00 “United Nations” luncheon 5:30 
8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Department meetings 8:15 
9:30 Division meetings 
7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 12:00 Alumnae luncheons 5:30 
Omicron Nu breakfast 2:30 Special follow-up meeting on the 6:30 
Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youtt 
ALLISON Davis, University of Chi 
ago 
8:30 Eye opener 1:30 Research seminars 
9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility Professional trends meetings 
for Freedom as Family Members” 3:45 AHEA council meeting 
Mrs. Cuase Gornc Woopnovusr 
Economic Stabilization Agency 
Mrs. Bernice MiItsurN Moore 
consultant, Texas Board for 
Vocational Education 
9:00 Meeting of executive board 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 7:30 


Meeting of state presidents of home state presidents 


economics associations 
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EVENING 


Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 


ommittee¢ This includes the chair- 

man Edna Martin [ Vivian 

Crow; Ann M. Krost; chairmen of 

divisions and departments; officers 

f state presidents grouy und the 

president of the Asso ation 
Registration closes 


Alumnae dinners 
Responsibility 
Home Economist 


FALLGATTER, president 


General session Our 
for Freedom as 


FLORENCE 


AHEA 
MarTuHa Gray, president, dey 
ment of college clubs, AHEA 


(,et-acquainted reception 


Leave for Ox Roast 


Ox Roast 


Executive board meeting 
Meeting of state presidents of home 


economics associations 

















A Letter from 


Cleveland 


Dear Home Economist: 


This letter is being written from Cleveland, 
where we are busy getting ready for the 42d annual 
American Home Economics Association meeting 
from June 26 to 29. We, that is, the members ot 
the Ohio and Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tions, are eagerly awaiting the 26th to weleom 
vou to Cleveland. 

We are sending this invitation to you early so 
that you will be sure to include the meeting in your 
schedule of summer activities. May we suggest 
that you circle the dates on your calendar and make 
plans now to attend 

As you know, Cleveland is an industrial yet cul- 
tural City. It clot = not pretend to be olamorous oO! 
historic but offers manv interesting things to see 
and do You can be assured there is a warm, 
friendly weleome waiting for you. 

The program has some interesting high lights you 
will not want to miss The daily eve openers that 
have been so popular in the past will again be a 
part of the program The general sessions and 
group meetings include material that will interest 
each one ol you 

This vear one alternoon has been set aside for 
trips. This will save you the problem of deciding 
between a meeting or a trip, but you will have to 
decide which trip you want to take. These trips 
have been planned so that there will be something 
for each one ot your interests. 

All daytime meetings will be held in the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium. This is ideal since there 
Is plenty of room for all the small meetings and 
lots of exhibit space Comfortable Musie Hall, a 
part ol the auditorium, will be the scene of all gen- 
eral sessions. Everything takes place under one 
roof, but the area is a large one and will require 
lots of walking. 

The program is being streamlined this vear. It 
was decided to cut down on some of the activities 
and have only one general group meal. Since we 
will be inside for most of the program we thought 
you would like to be outside for this one. After 
much discussion we recommended holding an ox 


roast in place of the annual banquet. This recom- 













Miller-Ertler 


Studios 


Cleveland Public Auditorium 


1 


mendation was accepted bY the program planning 
committee 

The barbecue be longs as much to Ohio as it does 
to the West. We are planning to hold it outsice 


of Cleveland Following the roast there will be a 


program by some of the nationality groups lrom 
Cleveland We are proud of them and want you 
to have the opportunity of sharing their fellowship 
Nothing is formal in this part ol the program You 
ean relax and have a good time. 

For those who want extra activities—Cleveland 
can take care of your interests. There will be pro- 
grams for the sports enthusiast, the music love 


You will defi- 


nitely want to include a trip through our Metro- 


the theatergoer, and the art critic 


politan Park System. You can almost circle Cleve- 
land without leaving the park system. Its natural 
beauty is something vou will never forget 

We also hope that when vou come to Cleveland 
you will stay to visit other sections ol beautiful 
Ohio. The dive rsity of this state 1s something you 
We have indus- 


trial areas, mining sections, vast agricultural lands 


can't understand until you see it 


and many parks and historic spots. These are found 
In a state that has a level section in the northwest 
rolling hills in the central section, and river land 
surrounded by steep hills in the south. Many of 
the food products that you use are processed In 
Ohio, and some of the utensils and equipment you 
work with are made here. 
Don't forget to mark the dates of June 26 to 29 
on your calendat Plan to come to the convention 
vou ll meet new friends, renew old acquaintances 
and learn new things about your chosen vocation 
We are sure that vou will return home with the 
inspiration to do a bigger and better professional 
job in your home economics work. See vou in 
Cleveland! 
Sincerely yours, 
KpnNA Weston. Chairmar 
Local Arrangements Committee 
Ohio and Cleveland Home Economics Associations 
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Clothing for Cold Weather 


Dr. Belding is professor of environmental 
physiology at the Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly laboratory director of the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Climatic Research Laboratory 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts. This paper was 
presented at a research seminar during the 
AHEA Boston meeting. 


HILE the art of clothing both for protec- 

tion and decoration has been developing 

ever since animal skins, leaves, and 
grasses were first draped over the body, the scien- 
tific study of clothing principles may be said to 
date from about the beginning of World War II. 
The late advent of this science may be attributed 
in part to the fact that the art had provided “good 
enough” clothing to meet the needs for survival 
and in part to a complacency over the limitations 
which the best available clothing imposed on activi- 
ties of the wearer. No one expected to perform 
tasks requiring a high degree of freedom of move- 
ment or dexterity while dressed in a greatcoat and 
mittens. 

But for active warfare on a global scale, the solu- 
tions provided by the art were judged in many 
respects inadequate, and so, from military sources, 
arose a need and substantial support for a scientific 
approach to clothing problems. 

There is at least one more important reason for 
the recency of clothing science: the sciences of 
textiles, physiology, and physics of heat transfer 
have only in recent years been in a position to pro- 
vide supporting background knowledge. There were 
no textile research journals until about 1900. And 
the physiologists apparently first began analyzing 
environmental factors contributory to thermal com- 
fort of the body at about the same time. Really 
definitive information on the relationship between 
these factors and comfort was not available until 
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1925, when an “Effective Temperature” concept 
relating dry bulb temperature and humidity was 
developed by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Constants applicable for 
establishing heat loss of the body Vila various ave- 
nues such as convection, radiation, and evaporation 
were not available until the middle thirties and 
were largely a result of work performed at the 
John B. Pierce Foundation, Yale University. The 
science of clothing probably stems most directly 
from activities of that laboratory. 

Umit of clothing insulation. Of great assistance in 
developing the science was the provision of a prac- 
tical system for quantitating and expressing the 
thermal insulation provided by clothing. The unit 
of insulation suggested in 1940, and since widely 
adopted, is the clo. One clo is the amount of insula- 
tion required to maintain thermal balance for a man 
who is sitting quietly in a room at 70°F, with rela- 
tive humidity not higher than 50 per cent, and with 
air movement slight; the amount of insulation 
needed at this temperature under these conditions 
is a conventional business suit. This unit is also 
defined in physical terms: 

1 clo = 0.18°C/kg cal/m? hr 

Tolerable body heat losses. For short exposures, 
the body can spare some of its contained heat. You 
have all suffered from heat withdrawal of this type 
many times. When you wake up cold in the middle 
of the night and draw up more blankets, you prob- 
ably have incurred a heat deficit equivalent to about 
one hour’s basal metabolism, or 40 calories per 
square meter of body surface. When you are forced 
to wait too long for the bus on an extremely cold 
day, you may lose twice as much stored heat, or 
about 80 calories per square meter, before you 
become cold enough to take steps toward rewarming, 
by either exercising or entering a warm building. 
Much of this heat is taken from the extremities, 
where skin temperature may drop to 50°F or less. 


Internal temperat™re may also drop as much as 2 
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or 3 degrees. Approximate calculations reveal that 
a man dressed in 1 clo can withstand a temperature 
of about 20°F for one hour, though he will be cold 
at the end of the hour. Likewise, he may withstand 
a temperature of —25°F for 15 minutes. These 
predictions are based on the assumption that there 
is no wind. 

Insulation requirements. Factors influencing the 
temperature at which any given clothing assembly 
will be comfortable are grade of physical exertion, 
wind, and presence of sunlight. Altitude is also a 
factor, but we shall not attempt to discuss this here. 

The comfort temperature for a person with a 
1 clo outfit while sitting quietly is 70°F, but while 
he is standing and performing light work it will be 
nearer 50°F, and when he is walking at 3'% miles 
per hour it will be about 45°F. The above tempera- 
tures for comfort apply in practically “still” aur. 

In a wind of 15 miles per hour, the comfort tem- 
peratures for prolonged sitting, standing at light 
work, and walking at 31% miles per hour are higher, 
respectively, about 80°F, 70°F, and 50°F. 
nition of the marked effect of wind, efforts have 
been made to devise a “Windchill Index” which 


In recog- 


would, on the basis of temperature and wind speed 
observations, indicate the relative cooling power 
of different environments. One such index, devised 
by Paul Siple of Antarctic fame, has been widely 
used in very cold areas. This index shows that 

10°F with a 2-mile-per-hour wind imposes a 
stress equivalent to O°-F in a 12-mile-per-hour 
wind. 

Che 1 elo suit, which is adequate at 70°F for a 
person seated indoors inside a room, can be expected 
to protect almost as well at about 55°F in the sun, 
if it is white; whereas, if its color is black, it may 
protect at 20°F. 

We have just considered what the basie 1 clo will 
provide in protection under various circumstances. 
It is also possible to calculate how many clo of 
insulation are required under various specified en- 
vironmental conditions and body activities (see 
chart). This figure indicates, for example, that 
about 14 clo are necessary to maintain thermal 
40°F ; whereas, 


at the same temperature, a man walking with a 


equilibrium of the sleeping man at 


45-pound pack will require only 2 clo. 

Methods used in human calorimetry have been 
adapted for measurement of thermal insulation pro- 
vided by clothing. A suitable subject wears the 
test clothing assembly into a fixed temperature 
room, where he maintains constant activity, whether 
it is sleeping, sitting, or walking. He wears thermo- 
couples which are connected to an apparatus for 
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recording his skin and internal body temperatures 
His metabolic rate, or heat production, is measured 
during the exposure. His evaporative heat loss is 
determined by weighing him and his clothing just 
before and after the experiment. This information 
permits computation of heat lost through the cloth- 
ing during the exposure and of insulation provided 
by the clothing. 


PREDICTION OF TOTAL INSULATION REQUIRED FOR PROLONGED COMFORT 


AT VARIOUS ACTIVITIES IN THE SHADE AS A FUNCTION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE 
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Another method which has proved simpler and 
which is usable under many circumstances involves 
an electrically-heated, electronically-controlled cop- 
per manikin shown in the illustration. This device 
The heat 
input to this “Copper Man” is regulated to be just 


is life-size and is articulated for dressing 


adequate for maintaining his skin temperature at 
90°F at any one environmental temperature. The 
amount of heat required for the purpose is inversely 
proportional to the warmth of the clothing. This 
method has the advantage of greater accuracy. 
Furthermore, the Copper Man will work 24 hours 
a day for us without presenting morale problems 

“Still” air. The insulation provided by clothing 
is largely dependent on the effectiveness of the mate- 
rials used in trapping and immobilizing air. Such 
“still” air will provide between 4 and 5 clo per 
inch of thickness, more than any suitable solid 
material. The lesson here is that there is small 
likelihood that any new material, unless it involves 
vacuum construction, will offer much better insula- 
tion per unit thickness than materials now available. 
Improvements are more likely to be in lightness 
per unit thickness, resiliency, flexibility, or dur- 
ability. 
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Air is rendered effectively “still” when it is broken 
up into small compartments. High density of mate- 
rial is unnecessary for this except to prevent pene- 
tration of wind. Eiderdown quilted loosely in a 
double layer sleeping bag that weighs no more than 
15 pounds will provide 10 clo of insulation, enough 
to permit 8 hours of sleep at 10°F. (Obviously, 
this is true only when a suitable insulator is pro- 
vided under the bag; a few spruce boughs will 
suffice for this purpose.) This may be particularly 
Interesting In view of our common experience that 
three good blankets, of equivalent total weight, will 
scarcely protect us In our own beds at 32°F. 

We would emphasize that the air must be com- 
partmented if insulation is to be provided in pro- 
portion to thickness. This requirement can be 
illustrated. Insulation provided with two pieces of 
paper, one lying in contact on top of the other, is 
progressively increased to about 0.8 clo as the top 
piece is lifted to 's inch above the bottom one, but 
further separation adds no more to the insulation 
because with thicker layers the air is no longer 
“still” but is moving by natural convection. This 
means that a conventional air mattress blown to 
a 2-inch thickness will provide no more thermal 
insulation than one blown to 1's inch, exeept insofar 
as it prevents the top and bottom from touching 
under the weight of the body. A little down pumped 
into an air mattress will increase its effectiveness 
as an insulator greatly, at little cost in additional 


packing bulk. The lesson is that insulation can be 


The three illustrations 
at the right show ste ps 
in the measurement 
of thermal insulation 

th the Copper Mar 
At the upper left, 
power cables are being 
connected to the nude 
electrically heated 
manikin; at the right, 
the manikin has been 
dressed in the test 
clothing. At the lower 
left, power input and 
skin temperature data 
are being collected 
outside the cold cham- 


} 


t/t 7 


Varch 1951 


achieved at little cost in weight if density Ol mate- 
rials is kept low. The Eskimo’s clothing is warme 
than any we can buy; vet he accomplishes over-all] 
body protection with 10 to 15 pounds of caribou 
skin. 

Air “film” insulation. Hf a thin “film” of “still” 
air is found between partitions, it is logical to sup- 
pose that a similar “film” is found over all objects; 
such air “films” can be demonstrated. For example , 
the nude Copper Man has 0.8 clo of effective insula- 
tion when air movement in a room is slight; 0.4 clo 
with windspeed at 2 miles per hour; and 0.2 clo 
even at 25 miles per hour. This means that when 
clothing is worn, the effective insulation provided 
is that of the clothing itselt plus that of the thin 
“film” of air lying over the surface of the clothing 
The man wearing the 1 clo business suit is com- 
fortable at 70° 1 only because 1.8 clo is really 
available to him: 0.8 clo from air “film.” 


may be taken of air “film” insulation in clothing 


construction because any spaces Ol! l., inch or less 


] 


between lavers of clothing will contribute to the 


insulation. Theoretically, clothing constructed ot 
several lave rs OL pape r-thin spacers neh apart 
would be about as warm as an equly\ alent thickness 
of fabrie Practically speaking all multilaver 


thy; fost 
his en re 


loose-fitting clothing incorporates 
Somme degre 
Ve nt lation. 


of loose fit is that ventilation of the clothing during 


Another most important advantag 


physical exertions 1s thereby promoted When 
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standing about in zero weather, you require more 
than 4.0 clo for prolonged comfort; whereas, while 
walking at 3.5 miles per hour you will become over- 
heated if wearing more than 1.5 clo. A loose-fitting 
clothing assembly will flap about more during work, 
thereby encouraging introduction of cold air at the 
garment openings and a chimney-like flow of air 
upward between the fabric layers. Zippers, now 
apphed in every conceivable location on clothing, 
can provide a very convenient means for adjust- 
ment of ventilation. 

Sweating. We have frequently seen men sweat 
as much while working in cold weather as in hot 
weather. This is true because clothing only mar- 
ginally adequate for rest in cold weather is much 
too warm when metabolism is raised 3 to 8 fold 
during work. Sweating under these conditions is 
undesirable and even dangerous if exposure is pro- 
longed because the sweat largely remains in the 
clothing. This gives rise to extra heat removal by 
continuing evaporation from the clothing when the 
work has ceased, and to the extent that the sweat 
replaces air in the fabries it will reduce insulation 
The solution of the problem lies partly in adjust- 
ment and removal of garments during work so that 
you always feel “on the cool side of comfort,” and 
partly in loose design for ready ventilation. 

Windbreak layers 


menting materials suffice for trapping air which 


While porous, air-compart- 


would otherwise be moving by natural convection, 
sir under forced convection—for example, wind 
will penetrate such materials and partially destroy 
their insulation. To prevent this, windbreak outer 
clothing fabrics are essential, and under really 
windy conditions outer and intermediate windbreaks 
are desirable because most windbreaks are not 
completely windproof, 
Protection of hands and feet 
a lesser degree, the feet are excellent radiators of 


The hands and, to 


heat because of their large surface areas in relation 
to mass and their relatively small cylindrical shapes. 
As this means that available heat is removed rapidly 
from them, it is not surprising that nature has per- 
fected a means for turning these radiators on or 
off according to the over-all need of the body to 
conserve or dissipate heat. Measurements have 
revealed that, under cold stress, blood inflow to a 
hand or foot is as little as a teaspoonful a minute. 
Applied insulation on the hands and feet must be 
so thick as to be impractical in order to maintain 
high skin temperatures for prolonged periods under 
such circumstances. The solution for warm feet 
and hands must then lie in provision of sufficient 
over-all hody insulation, together with intermittent 


activity to maintain extremity blood flow. Con- 
versely, to avoid overheating during hard work, the 
radiative capacities of the hands may be capitalized 
upon by taking off hand wear. The amount of foot- 
wear cannot be so easily adjusted, and therefore 
considerable insulation is desirable on the feet in 
cold weather. But, it should be kept light because 
physiologists have shown that it costs four times 
as much energy to wear a pound on the feet as to 
carry it on the back. 

Commercial practice. It will be obvious that 
present-day dress clothing incorporates few of the 
principles that have been described. Our hearts 
should go out to the poor girl waiting for a bus 
in zero weather. She needs 4.0 clo but is probably 
fortunate if her fur or cloth coat provides 2 clo, 
and that will only be over the upper part ol her 
body. Those nice leather gloves perhaps offer he 
0.5 clo; the fur-trimmed galoshes, 1.0 clo; and those 
“warmer-than-she-usually-wears” 45-gauge, 20- 
denier stockings, possibly 0.1 clo. (Some say these 
last are worse than nothing because they flatten 
down the “Foose bumps” and hairs which would 
otherwise give sume protection in themselves.) If 
her dress has the by-now -old ‘““New Look,” she may 
be a bit warmer than otherwise because her legs 
will not be so completely unprotected and the long 
skirt will serve to capture and hold some of the 
warm air produced in the legs. 

Modern sportswear is functionally much better 
and, if selected and used with some knowledge of 
principles, can be adequate for all but the most 
extreme conditions. Many children’s ski suits are 
now well designed, with a closely woven windbreak 
outer layer and underlying air-trapping pile fabric 
except for the very young, one-piece coverall ski 
suits will be less good than two-piece models because 
ventilation in one-piece garments is poor. The 
perennial question, “Is Johnny or Mary warm 
enough?” is most simply answered by feeling the 
hands, which will be warm if the body is warm and 
will be both warm and damp if the body is over- 
heated. Conversely, cold hands will indicate inade- 
quate over-all protection, unless snowball handling 
has immediately preceded. 

It is certainly fitting to conclude this paper with 
the observation that the methods and thinking on 
principles which have been described here have 
been applied almost exclusively to problems of 
While the 


general principles should also apply for women’s 


military functional clothing for men 


and children’s clothing, to our knowledge no parallel 
studies in these large fields have been undertaken 
up to the present time. 
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Students Appreciate 
Apartment Dormitory 


SHIRLEY EspLin, Senior 
Branch Agricultural College of Utah 
Cedar City, Utah 


A situation in which girls gain practical experi- 
ence in home living, self-efficiency, personal groom- 
ing, and social graces is provided by the house- 
keeping apartment-plan women’s dormitory at 
Branch Agricultural College. 

The two-story women’s dormitory may seem to 
be just the ordinary residence hall of any college, 
but step inside and it is a Shangri-la for training 
girls in home living. The atmosphere hums with 
girls busy preparing meals, fixing clothes, launder- 
ing, scrubbing floors, curling hair, or polishing shoes. 
The dormitory holds about 100 girls, and each gains 
practical experience in the field of home economics 
through the informal learning she receives at the 
dormitory. Although many of the girls are not 
majoring in home economics, the majority will 
take some home economics courses. 

A student living at the dormitory has direct ex- 
She to 


perience in living independently. learns 


budget her time and finances. She gains practical 
experience in meal planning and preparation, pur- 
management, 
clothing, 


chasing and _ buying techniques, 


maintenance of her apartment, care of 


personal grooming, and care of health. 

Let us just step into an apartment. Very prob- 
ably the weleome mat will be out; visitors are al- 
The to the 


property of others so completely that the doors are 


ways welcome. girls learn respect 
always open, giving the “dorm” a friendly, inviting 
atmosphere. Each apartment accommodates four 
girls and consists of a kitchen and two bedrooms, 
or a kitchen, living room, and one bedroom. The 
kitchens are furnished with a refrigerator, electric 
stove, chair and table set, sink, utensil closet, and 
cupboard space; but there is more in the kitchen 
than the The girls have added 


curtains, potted plants, and other personal touches. 


bare essentials. 


The girls are responsible for keeping the apart- 
ments clean and orderly. Each apartment is in- 
spected once a week by the house matron and a 


faculty member. Other aspects of life at the dorm 
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also promote efficiency in home economics. 
instance, the girls do their own washing and iron- 
ing, thus learning the proper way to launder clothes 
even though they sometimes use the trial and 
method, the first be 
The students learn the 


experience may 
to 


error and 


costly. take care of 
washing machines and how to share equipment 
with others. Working on interior decoration, the 
girls helped make the draperies that have been added 
to the recently remodeled reception room ; they have 
also made plans for furnishing and purchasing equip- 
ment, as for instance, ping pong tables for the 
prospective “rumpus room.” 

The dormitory also offers opportunities for social 
growth, not only in the experience of living with 
other girls but through other social contacts. On 
the second Sunday of every month the girls may 
invite guests to their apartments for dinner. 

The administration of the dormitory is demo- 
cratic. Each year, the girls elect officers and wing 


representatives. The officers meet with the College 
welfare committee to iron out problems that aris 
and they will arise when so many girls are living 


All the 


regular Wednesday evening “dorm” meeting 


required to attend A 
Here 


they discuss their problems, make plans for social 


together. girls are 


activities, and meet each other. 
Mrs. Fern M 


and instructor in home economics at 


aormitory 


Collea 


Kimball, matron of the 
the 
Says, “Tf there is one place on the campus in while! 
more direct experience and learning in the home 
economics field takes place than anywhere else, it 
would most surely be at the women’s dormitory.’ 


And the 


dormitory agree: Here girls are learning by living 


those of us who live in apartment-plan 


Greek Women Welcome 
Home Economies Centers 


The success of home economies centers which are 
being established in the 
1949-50 report of the Greek Women’s Home Eco- 
“Establishment of the out-of- 


(;reece are deseribed in 
nomics Association. 
school home economics and training courses for girls 
and young women who have not had the opportunity 
of acquiring such knowledge at school” was one of 
the Greek Association’s objectives for the vear. 
Onieca Prall, Fulbright 
nomics, U. 8S. Educational Foundation, Athens, sent 
of the Greek Association’s 
In it, Mrs. L 
president of the Association, describes the centers 


professor ol home eco- 


an abbreviated report 
work for the past vear. Voulgarides, 
as follows: 

In the first work place, set up by the board, it 
was decided to start educational homemaking cen- 
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ters in which a series of 30 to 35 lessons would be 

given to groups of 12 to 15 working girls, prefer- 

ably to those with primary school education. 
During the past year, the board sueceeded in 
establishing five centers: 

1. The Trahones Center. This was mentioned in 
last vear’s report as its function had already 
started. The lessons there continued with the 
same group of girls with encouraging results. 
The mother of a 15-year-old girl said that her 
daughter, a most impertinent girl whom she had 
not succeeded in disciplining, changed her atti- 
tude after attending the center, became interested 
in the household and in sewing, and was eager 
to start planning and preparing the family meals 

2 The Gabrel Center at the (iabriel Brothers 
Textile Factory The owners of this factory 
greatly interested in having this type of educa- 
tion given to their workers, put at our disposal! 
the necessary funds for setting up a home eco- 
nomics course for 14 workers between the ages 
of 18 and 25. The wife of the factory manage 

regularly attended the three-hour classes during 

the nine months’ period. Messrs. Gabriel included 
one-half of the three-hour period in the workers’ 
paid hours. This course included: 19 three-hour 


lessons In sewing and garment cutting, 12 three- 
hour lessons in nutrition and cookery, 8 two- 
hour lessons in housekeeping and child eare, and 
8 two-hour lessons in hygiene and first aid 
When we started these courses, our first con- 
tacts with the girls in all the centers were very 
difficult, as we were met with an obvious dis- 
trust on their part. But this distrust disappeared 
as the course advanced; indeed, interest in the 
work increased, until it finally changed into 


Warm expression Ol cratitude At the farewell 


gathering, all of the girls asked that we come 
back from time to time to give them lectures on 
related subjects and that we keep alive our in- 
terest in them 

3. A third center was started for the women workers 
of the organization known as “The Poor Women’s 
Workshop.” The center was financed by the 
organization. The course began with 12 lessons 
In nutrition and practical cooking A second 
course will be given in the fall. 

4. A fourth center was started for a group of 16 
working girls as part of the educational program 

“National Council of Greek Women.” 

Expenses for the course are met by the Council. 


oft the 


5. A fifth center was started, two months ago, for 
a group of 25 orphaned girls 16 to 19 years old 
This was financed by a private donor 


The general supervision of the centers has been 
entrusted by the board of the Association to asso- 
clate members who are offering services with ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm and are doing an excellent 
job. We emphasize this fact to prove that al- 
though our constitution does not allow associate 
members to participate in the administration of the 
Association, it gives them the right and the oppor- 
tunity to offer their services. The board feels grate- 
ful to these members for their valuable services. 

Further plans are made for the opening of new 
centers for women workers next fall. The Asso- 
ciation is trying to establish a permanent “model 
center” for extension home economics teaching at 
Callithea for factory girls and young women. Mate- 
rial help such as utensils, has been given by a 
publishing company, a textile factory, and other 
groups outside the Association 

A further contribution in household utensils has 
been made by organizations of Belgian women 
through a Belgian doctor who, while in Greece, be- 
came acquainted with members of our Association. 

Along with the work of the centers, the board 
has been busy in various other directions. 

For example, it was decided to prepare for pub- 
lication a pamphlet on the principles of nutrition 
This work, which is nearing completion, is being 
done by Mrs. Zahopoulos, Sophia Kyriakou, and 
Ky riake Skaphidas, graduates of the Harocopion 
School and specially trained in home economics in 
\merican universities and colleges. It is worked 
out for two different groups of girls, those who hav: 
received only primary education and those who have 

secondary education background. 

The board further planned the publication of a 
short “Cookery Book” for families with limited 
incon The aim of this book will be to guide 
women to a better understanding of the problem 
of feeding their families and to shorten and simplify 
the task of cooking To this effect, recipes are 
being verified, simplified, timed, and adapted to a 
hygienic diet 

As regards international co-operation, the Asso- 
ciation has been accepted as an affiliated member of: 
(1) the American Home Economies Association, 
which with enthusiasm and affection has greeted 
the formation of a sister organization in Greece; 


(2) the International Federation of Home Eco- 


nomics Edueation, which has its headquarters at 
Fribourg, Switzerland; and (3) the International 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 

We are greatly moved by the warm support of 
these organizations, and we address to them our 


sincere thanks.—L. VouLGARIpEs, president. 
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Journal Editor Resigns 


It was with regret that the executive committee 
of the AHEA accepted the resignation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950 of Dr. Lillian L. Steckman, who has 
done so much for the JourRNAL during the past two 
and one-half years. Under her direction the Jour- 
NAL has continued to gain in recognition among 
professional magazines and in usefulness to Asso- 
ciation members. The other AHEA publications 
which have also been under Dr. Steckman’s direc- 
tion have likewise enlarged their field of service 
to members and prospective members in the past 
two years of her editorship. The Association will 
miss Dr. Steckman’s untiring support of the goals 
of our profession and the loyal service she has given 
to our JouRNAL. The best wishes of the Associa- 
tion go with her as she leaves us to serve others 

FLORENCE FALuGaTTerR, President, AHEA. 


Adoption of ASA Standard 


for Utensils Surveyed 


Continuing its efforts to bring the American 
Standard for home cooking and baking utensils into 
wider use among both manufacturers and consum- 


the AHEA 


is conducting a survey of utensil manufacturers to 


ers, consumer interests committee of 
determine the extent to which the industry is using 
the standard. 

The survey also includes a query on whether 
manufacturers who are using the standard are label- 
ing their cooking and baking utensils with the ASA 
mark to tell consumers at the point of sale that the 


utensil does conform to the ASA standard. 


Digest of Rayon Standards 
Available from AHEA 


A brief explanation of the proposed American 
Standards for Rayon Fabrics has been prepared 
by the American Standards Association and is being 
distributed by its affiliated organizations. Copies 
made available to the AHEA for distribution have 
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been sent to heads of home economics departments 


in colleges and universities and to extension service 
workers. Others who would like copies of the digest 
of the standards may write to the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y.orto the AHEA. The explanation includes 
a list of the organizations represented on the ASA 
committee on rayon fabrics; three tables summariz- 
ing the standards as proposed for rayon fabrics for 
women’s wearing apparel, for men’s wearing ap- 
parel, and for home furnishings; a brief, nontechni- 
cal description of tests included in the three tables; 
test methods for fabrics and sources 


and rayon 


used. 


Straight Chairs 
Ready 


Buying Guide 


“The Consumer Speaks—How to Buy Straight 
series of buying guide 
the consumer 


Home 


sociation. The folder explains design features that 


Chairs” introduces a new 


folders being prepared by interests 
committee of the American Economics As- 
make straight chairs comfortable and sturdy and 
lists points to consider in buying them Florence 
H. Mason and Edna P. Brandau, who prepared the 
leaflet, worked from data provided by the Consumer 
Speaks Project on straight chairs, reported in the 
1948. 


may 


JOURNAL in December Copies of “How to 
Buy Straight Chairs” be 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 20th 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C 


Quantities for use in schools, colleges, 


ordered from the 


Single copies 
are 10 cents. 
and extension work and other adult education pro- 
grams are available at the following prices: 26 to 
100 copies, 9 10] copies, 8 


cents each. 


cents each: or more 


Popular Home Economics 
Career Wheel Revised 


The “Home Economics Career Wheel” has been 
revised by the School.,of Home Economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College and made even more 
attractive and graphic in its presentation of the 
The “Wheel” 


shows two cogs in gear and depicts the interrelation- 


many areas of home economics. now 


ship of the subject-matter areas of home economics 
and the wide variety of positions in which home 
economists are employed. The “Home Economics 
Career Wheel” is available from AHEA headquar- 
aid. Single 


ters for distribution as a recruitment 


copies are free; quantities, 2 cents per copy. 








HEA Activities 


AHEA Presents Program 
at Annual AAAS Meeting 


McGINNIS 
School 





ESTHER 


Ve Vl ll-Paln €/ 


At the invitation oft the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Home Economics Association, an affiliated member, 
held its first section meeting with the AAAS in 


Cleveland on December 28, with Helen A. Hunschet 
of Western Reserve Univ 


\ committee consisting ol 


ersity presiding 
Helene Heve of Ohio 
leo Fitzsimmons of the Univer- 


\MeGinnis of the Merrill- 


State University, ¢ 


sitv of Illinois, and Esthet 


Palmer Schoo planned the meeting since thie 
American Dietetic Association was scheduled fo 
a meeting with papers reporting research on nutri- 


tion, 1t Was deeided to tocus on child deve lopment 
and home economics education at this session 


Dr. A. T. Jersild of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, opened the session with a paper on “Sell 
Understanding as a Goal in Education” based on 
a study of elementary school-age children’s ideas 
about themselves, a studv he has been engaged in 
for some time 

He paid tribute to the fact that home economics 
teaching of psvchology to 


He beheves that 


ul been applying the 


; 


human welfare for a long time 
had much help in 
building What a 
child learns about human behavior and in particu- 


lar 


largely to chance as far 


in general children have not 


an understanding of themselves 


about himself and his own motives has been left 
as schools are concerned 
He believes in a program for children from kinder- 
lead to 


he- 


havior, and would include remedial help for those 


garten through high school which would 


self-understanding. to a knowledge of human 


who need it 
The need 


frustration 


is obvious. Much of the misery and 


in the adult world is due to the unre- 
solved conflicts, the inability to accept one’s self, 
the 


motives 


understanding of one’s own basic 


be helped 
For instance, studies 


physical 


lack of 


Children can to use their 


capacity for facing reality 


have indicated that the importance of 


characteristics of children increases from grade to 
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grade and that one-third of the children do not like 
some of their physical characteristics. They tend 
to disparage themselves, to feel other people blame 
them for how they look. In general, their appraisal 
of themselves is unrealistic, and they need help 
in building a truer appraisal of themselves 
Parents and homes build these attitudes and feel- 
the schools and teachers rein- 


Ings at beginning, 


force them. The teacher is expected to give emo- 
tional support, build morale, use the group situa- 


} 


tion to help all the children, and understand how 
to work with individual children to help them make 


To do 


understanding 


this she needs better 


ol 


better adjustments. 


training, herself and ol 


] 


ner 


more 


own motives. All teachers are teaching psy- 


cholog, whether they know it or not The question 


is should they have better training and help chil- 
dren to become more aware ol themselves 
Dr. Idell Pyle of Western Reserve University 


explained by means of charts and graphs the way 


in Which the new standards for bone growth in 
children ' have been derived. In Dr. Todd’s,work 
on maturity indicators of human skeletal’ growth, 
there were three kinds of possible indicators: (1) 
changes in features of a hody part, (2) changes 


In secre tory products, and (3) new or sy cial aspects 


Ol behavior the order of which must not be revers- 
ible and must apply to all human beings. Bones, 
whiel are living organs, have been found to be 


excellent indicators: they available for study 


through X 


measurable 


are 
rays; and their changes in shape and 
size are 


The 


carefully selected groups of children, beginning at 


standards were derived from data from 


three months of age and continuing through five 


vears of age, and including 5200 films altogether 
From the Merrill-Palmer School, a study of the 


physical growth pictures of a mother and of her 


two daughters at exactly the same age was pre- 
sented and pictures and grids were shown 

In Dr. Pyle’s opinion, we need to study the rela- 
tion ot nutrition to bone crowth: the standards of 
reterence of bone srowth to the constituents of the 
diet, to growth hormones, and to the health of the 
The 


othe r possible problems tor study were suggested 


individual significance of bone scars and 


Miss Hunscher led the discussion. 
Thirty-seven people filled out evaluation ques- 


tionnaires, of whom voted for a session next 


vear in connection with AAAS, and the others indi- 


cated that the yv were not home economists or had 


no opinion. Nine indicated that they would like 


further discussions of child development, of family 


W. W. Grevuicu and 8. 1. Pyte. Radiographic Atlas of 
Skeletal Development of the Hand and W f Stanford 
California: Stanford Universitv Press, 1950 
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living, and of psychology; two, that they would 
prefer foods and nutrition; and 26 no preferences. 

Registration blanks were filled out by 36 per- 
sons, coming from a wide range of activities and 
from Maine to North Dakota. 


Research Implications of the 
White House Conference 


FaitH FENTON 

Chairman, AHEA Research Department 
HeLen Berry Hatcnu, Cornell University 
and Winona MorGan 

The Pennsylvania State College 


The first recommendation made by the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference for furthering 
healthy personality development in children and 
vouth was the following: 

The expansion of research on development and adjust- 
ment, and that such research include longitudinal studies 
of relations and factors that affect behav:or and adjustment 
In this way there will be provided a continuing under- 
standing of infants, children and youth and a sound basis 
for practices. We further recommend support by public 


to 


and private agencies in extending research pertaining 1 


healthy personality 


At the post-conference of over 100 home econo- 
mists a group of 20 met to discuss the implications 
of the White House Conference for research in home 
economics. The following suggestions were made: 
1. Research should be centered around the family 

and implement the “whole child” and the “whole 

family” approach to specific problems. 

2. The present research findings in all areas bear- 
ing on family living should be explored and steps 
taken to fill the existing gaps. 

3. Many research problems were suggested, all of 
which showed a need for an inter-disciplinary 
approach. The following are samples: 

a. The effect of clothes on the personality devel- 

opment of children at different ages 

b. The factors other than money that enter into 

food choices 

ce. The effect of different kinds of housing on 

family relationships 

d. Follow-up studies of babies who have lived 

in home management houses 

e. The adjustments needed in home economics 

training for work with families of different 


cultural backgrounds 
4. Need was recognized for a workshop in methods 
of inter-disciplinary research by home econo- 
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mists on problems affecting personality develop- 
ment. This workshop should consider the care- 
ful definition of problems for research, the ex- 
ploration of existing tools for research, and the 
development of new tools. 

5. The group agreed with the plea made at the 
White House Conference for creative investiga- 
tion of problems which do not lend themselves 
to present methods of statistical design and 
analysis. Scientifically sound evidence must be 
gathered for the assumptions and untested hy- 
potheses in the fields of personality development 
and mental health, and new ways of experiment- 
ing and proving must be developed for these 


multi-variable problems. 


Role of State Associations 
in the Conference Follow-up 


Marsgorte M. HESELTINE 
Senior Vice-President. AHEA 


Among the home economists who remained afte 
the Mideentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth to consider the implications for 
our profession were presidents of state associations 
(Mildred Weigley Wood of Arizona, Ella Me- 
Naughton of the District of Columbia, Gertrude 
Bowie Marsh of Marvland, Margaret Griffin of 
Nevada, Mildred Davis of North Dakota, and 
Dorothy Seott of Ohio) and one ex-president 
(Dorothea Vieweg of West Virginia). These seven 
and the senior vice-president of the AHEA con- 
stituted a panel to lead a general discussion of the 
role of state home economics associations in the 
conference follow-up. Both the panel and the 
participating audience had difficulty in separating 
the contributions to be made through state profes- 
sional associations from those we might make in 
our jobs as state supervisors, teacher trainers, ex- 
tension workers, or other home economists. Eventu- 
ally, however, we reached a measure of agreement 
on some responsibilities that could best be carried 
by an organized group representing all fields. Any 
other outcome would have been indeed ironical at 
the conclusion of a meeting that had laid so much 
stress on the value of the inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach, inasmuch as home economies itself is made 
up of many “sub-disciplines.”’ 

Furthering organized action in behalf of the 
development of healthy personality in children was 
recognized to be in line with several of the formally- 
stated objectives of the American Home Economics 
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Association, notably “Studying problems of family 
and institution” and “Participating in group action 
which affects the family.” Specific activities 
through which state associations might carry out 
these objectives include those to be accomplished 
in partnership with other organizations having a 
stake in healthy personality development of chil- 
dren. Several state presidents reported the satis- 
factions that had come to their association through 
gaining and giving as members of their state com- 
mittees on the White House Conference. There 
seemed little doubt that each home economics asso- 
ciation which had even one member at the Mid- 
century Conference will proffer full co-operation to 
whatever state organization is created to put the 
recommendations to work. 

A second class of activities are those of the state 
associations themselves. One state reported that 
its program of work for the year reflected the influ- 
ence of the conference in projects to be carried 
out by sections and committees as well as on an 
association-wide basis. Annual meetings in the 
spring months will allow several states to bring 
high lights of the conference to state membership. 
For those who will not be able to attend these meet- 
ings, the newsletter can supplement the more gen- 
eral material in the February JourRNAL and make 
the application to state situations. 

Although the solid backing of the entire Associa- 
tion is needed to supply the power for effective 
action, certain groups were recognized as having 
unique qualities for leadership. Specialists in child 
development, family life, and parent education can 
help to identify the contributions to be made by 
workers in all branches of home economics. Home- 
makers with home economics training are the great- 
est resource that a state association can draw upon 
both to interpret home economics to their fellow 
citizens on state and local committees and to bring 
back to fellow home economists the thinking of 
others working for a better world for children. State 
associations that have organized local groups of 
homemakers will find it simple to rally this seg- 
ment of the profession to serve in follow-up pro- 
orams Other states will have to devise Ways to 
reach individual homemakers who are not mem- 
bers of the state association. A homemaker might 
be given a place on the program of state and district 
meetings and other homemakers with home eco- 


nomics training invited to attend, irrespective of 


their membership status. The opportunity to put 


their training to work in community programs for 


children might be the occasion for organizing a local 
homemakers’ group affiliated with the AHEA. 
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The emphasis throughout the White House Con- 
ference on full participation of youth led the state 
presidents to question whether their associations 
had admitted the college clubs to full partnership 
in activities in behalf of children. Through work- 
ing side by side with graduate home economists, 
these students can see to it that the point of view 
of youth is always considered in youth programs. 
They will also be gaining experience in organized 
activity that will stand them in good stead as 
professional home economists or as full-time home- 
makers aware of community responsibilities. 

Certain practical problems relating to effective 
state assoclation participation in the conference 
follow-up were recognized. The state presidents 
who did not attend the conference or send an offi- 
cial representative will need to know which mem- 
bers of the state association were present in some 
The AHEA was asked to furnish 
a list of home economist participants by states tor 
this purpose. The AHEA also has a direct respon- 


sibility for assistance to its members who are not 


other capacity 


eligible for membership in staie associations. <A 
lew state associations may need to set up a new 
committee or other mechanism for supplying the 
impetus and continuing support for this part of 
the program of work. If the enthusiasm evidenced 
by the discussion at the post-conference session 
can be harnessed, it should supply the motive power 


for effective action by state associations 


Date Set for Second 
Statistics Workshop 


(JRACE M. AUGUSTINE, Chairman 
Research Training Committee, AHEA 


A workshop in statistical and research method- 
ology in home economics is being planned by the 
research training committee of the AHEA. It will 
be given at lowa State College July 2 to 21. 

The program for the first two weeks will be 
similar to the workshop in statistics sponsored by 
the research training committee in June 1949 
During the third week, participants of either the 
1949 or the 1951 workshops may study more ad- 
vanced statistical methods and devote considerable 
time to their own research problems. All registra- 
tions must be in advance. 

For further information watch for future an- 
nouncements in this JOURNAL or direct inquiries 
to the committee chairman, Dr. Grace Augustine, 


lowa State College, Ames. 








New Books 


Foods: Their Selection and Preparation. By 
LOUISE STANLEY and Jesste CLINE. Revised edi- 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1950, 389 pp., 





tion. 
$4.25. 
The second edition of this book, which will be 
welcomed by those who used the 1935 edition, is an 
excellent addition to the rapidly growing collection 
of college and university texts. The pages Ol the 
new edition are wide enough to permit reproduction 
of many useful charts from the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and the National Re- 
search Council, and elsewhere. 

The subject matter of the text falls into the usual 


Home Economies. 


categories but, as would be expected from the au- 
thors’ interests and experience, meat cookery is 
emphasized. The authors have ineluded chapters 
on subjects often given little space, such as condi- 
ments and their use, fish cookery, nuts and legumes 
The 


major omission is that of food preservation, canning, 


A selected list of films is a helpful inclusion. 


freezing, and jelly making. 

The book is intended for beginning students and 
homemakers. It covers size and quality grading, 
nutritive value, physical and chemical composition 
of foods. Cookery techniques and the background 
science are presented in a somewhat unique manner 
Basic recipes are given on a proportion basis fol- 
lowed by step-by-step preparation procedure, with 
reasons for each step presented as part of the recip 
The book is well illustrated. Adequate scientific 
explanations have occasionally been sacrificed in 
the interests of simplicity and brevity. 

The book presents nutrition and food consumption 
problems of families and of the world unusually 
well, as would be expected from authors with as 
broad interests —MartuHa FE. Dresstar, University 


of Washinaton. 


Occupational Guidance. By Pavut W. CHAPMAN. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. Smith & Co., 1950 
635 pp., $3.30. 

In Occupational Guidance, Paul W. Chapman 
does not answer all questions on vocational oppor- 
tunities, but he does answer a multitude. Prepared 


as a basic text for high school students, this book 


should be extremely helpful to counselors and 
students. 
The book has been divided into five parts: (1) 
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Planning Your Caree - (2) Studying Re pre N¢ ntative 


Occupations, (3) Analyzing and Improving Your 
Pi rsonality, (4) Pre paring for Your Work, and (5) 
Findina Your Work. 

Tracing the growth of employment, Dr. Chap- 
man gives a brief history of industrial changes in 
the United States. Then he launches into present- 


day occupations. The amount of education neces- 
sary, training, steps of advancement, and probable 


financial compensation are stated clearly and con- 


cisely. A plus value is a forecast based on research 
as to whether or not each field covered is an ex- 
panding, decreasing, or static on There is excel- 
lent information on where to address inquiries fo1 
more details. 

The last three sections would benefit) many 
thoughtful people as well as students These con- 
tain concrete examples of how to get along wit! 


fellow employe es and ¢ mplove rs and how to upgrade 


one’s own personality. It reiterates that failures 
In employment are due to personal qualities in 85 
per cent of the cases; only 15 per cent are due to 
technical training 


Keach chaptet closes with se lected readings Whicl 


and illustrate the point being mad 


are apt, timely, 
The re 
“Things to Talk About”’ 


should prove especially Hie Ipful to the teacl el 


are also suggestions for study which list 


and “Things to Do.” These 


Your reviewer naturally regrets that little men- 


tion is made of the home economies field There is 


Interested 


hardly a hint of the potentialities lor an 


However. 


since no 


trained 
] 
i 


and prope rly person 


hook ean be al inclusive : do not let Ws cle prive our- 


" 
DecAlISt 


Th. 


selves of the many values of this volume 


omission KLIZABETH J. LYNAHAN 


Gas Light & Coke Company. Chicago. 


Your Child and Other People at Home, At 
School, At Play. By Ruopa W. BacMeEIsTer 
Boston: Little, 
pp. 


The author of this very readable 
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So. 


is snownh 


hook tii 


keen discrimination in her choice of material to put 


into a book about children for parents. She pre- 
sents sound psychological principles in simple lan- 
guage. 

The first part of the book is an account of how 
children grow socially with stress laid on the influ- 
ence ol early emotional patterns on that growth 
Parents are helped to see how they can aid children 
in their social growth, but there is no blaming of 
parents for their children’s behavior. 

A chapter on children’s parties should prov 
boon to many mothers. 

The latter part ol the book deals with the practi- 


eal question ol! now to provice social experience 
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for the preschool ehiid Parents who are weighing 
the pros and cons of nurse ry school for their ehild 
or ot starting a co-operative play group will find 
many helpful suggestions. Appendices contain lists 
of books for children and for parents, lists of play 
equipment, and diagrams of suggested arrangements 
lor play areas of various sizes and shapes 

\ final chaptet sulms Up as follows the needs w hich 


1} 


Must iY met 1 childre nare to achieve fine charaec- 


ter: (1) individual love and guidance from both 
parents ; (2) consistent guidance and control of a 
tvpe that develops self-control; (3) satisfying con- 
tacts with a wide variety of people; (4) encourage- 
ment to explore, initiate, construet, and solve prob- 
lems; and (5) help in understanding and accepting 
the basic conventions of their culture 

The book, although directed to parents, should 
prove useful to teachers in family life edueation 
GERTRUDE Ek. CHirreENbDEN, Jowa State 


programs 
( olle (je 
Physiology of Heat Regulation and the Science 
of Clothing. Edited by L. H. Newsurcu, MD 
Philadelphia: W 


157 pp., $7.50 


B. Saunders Company, 1949, 


As stated in the preface, “this book attempts to 
describe the responses Ol the heat ré gulatory mecha- 
nism of man to the whole range of climatic con- 


1 


ditions encountered on the earth’s surface.” It sets 
forth the limits of the human mechanism’s capacity 
to preserve life when exposed to the most unfavor- 
able conditions and shows to what extent scientil- 
cally designed coverings Can protect the human 
being from the hardships of unfavorable environ- 
ments 

In this volume are gathered together earlier 
knowledge concerning the subject and the findings 
derived from extensive studies carried on by a com- 
mittee of civilians sy cifically selected for their com- 
petence, with the CO-OP ration of a number of ZOV- 
ernmental agencies. This report, as well as the 
work on which it is based, was undertaken at th 
request ol the division of medical sciences of the 
National Researeh Council, and represents active 
eo-operation with a similar committee of the Na- 
tional Research Couneil of Canada 

Although the material presented here was assem- 
bled for use in prot cting the men engaged in World 
War IT, it should be of interest to all persons whose 
clothing must serve as a barrier against the ele- 
ments It embodies a discussion of clothing from 
a functional standpoint 

Dr. Newburgh and his associates have made an 


outstanding contribution to the science of clothing 
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The work is divided into two parts. The first part 


l 


deals with the human response to the climatic en- 
vironment; the second, with clothing as a thermal 
barrier. The final chapter, “Clothing and Climate,” 
brings together the material which precedes it and 
should prove both valuable and interesting to all 
students of textiles and clothing who ar especially 
The book 


has a good index, and each chapte ris supple mented 


An authoritative 


concerned with selection and function 


by an excellent list of references 
reference book for advanced students, it should 
ll-balaneed home CCONOMICS 


Puevtps, University of Min- 


be included in all we 
libraries ETHEL L 


hie sota. 


A Handweaver’s Pattern Book. By \arcvrrit 
P. Davison. Revised edition. Swarthmore, Penn- 
syilvania: The Author, 1950, 215 pp., $7.50 
All weavers will welcome this edition which is so 

completely revised that it is almost a new book 

The make-up 1s entirely changed; the dratts are 

enlarged for easier reading; the illustrations areé 

larger and bett 
No space Is wasted on the mechanics of handling 

a loom, but the newest beginner will find here 

a Vast treasury ol drafts with their variations in 

treadling to fill all possible needs. The most experi- 

enced weaver will be surprised to find so many new 
versions of his old tried and true drafts as well as 
dozens of entirely new possibilities Mrs. Davison’s 


research among old books to find dratts for long 
Weavers 


of limited experience will find the answer to every 


forgotten fabrics has been monumental 


question “how shall I weave this one?” 

In the first edition there were given a few more 
than 200 drafts, while in the revised edition, there 
are nearly 400 


large patterns 1n overshot. 


Some of the new drafts are for 
Most of those included 
are of designs not previously available; and Mrs 
“There 


would be no room for this class of design if it were 


Davison’s own words should be heeded: 


to be confined to the original manner of using it 
\\ hye li 


bright modern 


There is a limit to the use of coverlets 
developed In synthetic materials, 
colors, either contrasting or the same for warp 
and weft, and used to brighten plain modern furnish- 
ings, they take on new life and beauty BERTA 


Frey, New York City 


4.8.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials (wit! 
related AS.T.M 
COMMITTEE I)-13 oN TEXTILE MATERIALS. Phila- 


information). Prepared by 


delphia: American Society for Testing Materials 


October 1950. 572 pp., $4.50 
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Films shown at the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth in special noonday show- 
ings included the following. The firm or organiza- 
tion from which each is available is listed. 

“Angry Boy,” 25 minutes, black and white. Guid- 
ance given at a mental health clinic for a child 
with emotional problems. Mental Health Film 
Board, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

“Crossroads of Life,” 25 minutes, black and white. 
United Nations program. United Nations, Film 
Division, Lake Success, New York. 

“Family Circles,” 30 minutes, black and white. 
Means of achieving a good school-home relation- 
ship. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Department, 330 West 42d St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

“First as a Child,” 22 minutes, black and white. 
How public crippled children’s services help chil- 
dren adjust themselves. Film Program Services, 
1173 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

“Palmour Street,” 25 minutes, black and white. A 
study in family life. Health Publications Insti- 
tute, Inc., 316 N. Dawson St., Raleigh, N. C. 

“Preface to a Life,” 29 minutes, black and white. 
Portrays influence parents have on a child’s de- 
veloping personality. Castle Films, Ine., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

“The Family—An Approach to Peace,” 20 minutes, 
black and white. Shows similarities of families 
in lands around the globe. March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

“The Quiet One,” 60 minutes, black and white. 
Shows rehabilitation of juvenile delinquent. 
Athena Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 

“To Live Together,” 35 minutes, black and white. 
Shows rehabilitation of juvenile delinquent. 
Athena Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 

“Why Won’t Tommy Eat,” 19 minutes, co/or. Seeks 
reasons for children’s lack of appetite. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N. Y. 


The food ideas and attitudes of some 2600 
school children in South Carolina were surveyed by 
Ada M. Moser of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station staff in an attempt to get at the 


2 


to 





values placed on different foods and to find out who 


sanctions these values. Her study, as published by 
the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Clemson Agricultural College under the title 
of “Some Dietary Attitudes and Ideas Among Rura! 
Schoo] Children in South Carolina,” reports that 
parents were regarded by children as the principal 
authorities in the realm of eating; that prestige in 
the area of foods evidently derived from two 
sources: long established foodways and _ scientific 
approval, with confusion resulting where these two 
conflict; and that teaching concerning foods in rela- 
tion to health should reach the parents as well as the 
children in school. 


In “Arthritis—and the Miracle Drugs.” «4 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, Alton L. Blakeslee warns 
that although the effects of cortisone and ACTH ars 
“nothing short of miraculous,” these drugs have 
serious drawbacks and do not constitute a “cure” 
for arthritis. However, the author predicts that 
ultimate relief from rheumatoid arthritis may be 
hoped for. He also describes the various forms of 
arthritis and includes a section of advice to guide 
the arthritis patient to supplement good medical 
eare. ‘“Arthritis—and the Miracle Drugs” is pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation. Copies may be obtained from 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price 20 cents 


Almost 60 million Americans today are living 
in areas which have voluntarily adopted the milk 
ordinance recommended by the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Federal Security Agency, reported Surgeon 
General Leonard A. Scheele in announcing publica- 
tion for the first time since 1944 of the list of Ameri- 
can cities using the ordinance. The list of cities 
in which the recommended milk ordinance is in 
effect is published by the division of sanitation, th 
unit which carries out the Public Health Service’s 
milk and food sanitation programs. Copies may be 
obtained at no cost by addressing a request to: 
Division of Sanitation, Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 


“Practical Nursing Curriculum,” a publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education, is an extremely 
readable and helpful book of suggestions for de- 
veloping a program of instruction based upon the 
analysis of the practical nurse occupation which 
was published by the Office of Edueation in 1947 
Serving on the committee which prepared the cur- 
riculum were Zelpha Bates of Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, as the AHEA representative, and 
Ata L. Lee, program specialist, home economics edu- 
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cation service, Office of Education, who was respon- 
sible for co-ordinating the activities of home eco- 
nomics educators in several states in the develop- 
ment of the phases of the curriculum dealing with 
food, nutrition, housekeeping, and child-care ac- 
tivities suggested in the course outline. Copies of 
“Practical Nursing Curriculum” may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 


65 cents. 


“Toward Better College Teaching,” an im- 
portant new Office of Education publication pre- 
pared by Fred J. Kelley, specialist for land-grant 
colleges and universities, has been written to help 
meet the demand for better college teaching. It is 
based primarily upon returns from check lists deal- 
ing with certain devices which have as their pur- 
pose the improvement of college teaching and is 
one of many efforts emanating from various sources 
to swell the wave of interest in better college teach- 
ing. Summarizing the chapter on “The Case for 
Improving the Preparation of College Teachers,” 
the author writes that college officers are of the opin- 
ion that basie change in the graduate school “should 
involve at least three things: better selection of 
graduate students as prospective college teachers; a 
broader curriculum with less emphasis on highly 
specialized study and research; and specific prepara- 
tion in the science and art of teaching.” Copies of 
“Toward Better College Teaching” may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents 


Nontechnical evaluation of a building site or 
property already built upon is greatly facilitated 
with the information contained in a new leaflet, 
“When You Buy a Home Look at the Lot and 
Neighborhood,” prepared by the Housing and Home 
The 14-page 
leaflet contains much practical information on the 


Finance Agency, Washington, D. C 


advantages of considering the house and lot as one 
unit, on what to look for inside the lot line and be- 
vond the lot line, on the factors that make a lot 
usable, as well as various aspects of the purchase 
transaction and cost. “When You Buy a Home 
Look at the Lot and Neighborhood” is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 cents. 


In “Helping Youth Choose Careers,” J. An- 
thony Humphreys, director of personnel service, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, has as- 
sembled much useful information for parents, teach- 
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ers, and counselors who are interested in helping 
young people choose careers. He presents this infor- 
mation in a three-step plan: first, help young people 
learn all they can about themselves; second, help 
them learn about different occupations; and third, 
help young people match their knowledge of them- 
“Help- 
ing Youth Choose Careers” is a Better Living Book- 


selves with their information about jobs. 


let and may be ordered from the publisher, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 228 8. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


copies, $1. 


Single copies, 40 cents. Three 


The extent to which women hold higher-level 
positions, some of the reasons why more women 
are not in administrative positions, and some of the 
factors responsible for the increasing numbers of 
women in higher-level positions are surveyed and 
summarized by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S 
Department of Labor in an 86-page booklet “Women 
in Higher-Level Positions.” The study concludes 
that “Much remains to be done, if business as a 
whole is to profit from the fuil development of the 
capabilities of its women employees. That so many 
firms have discovered how much can be gained by 
helping women develop and use their talents, should 
be a challenge to others to do the same. It may 
be hoped that this record of achievement by those 
women who were given a chance, will inspire a fur- 
ther opening of the doors of opportunity and the 
growing adoption of policies which will allow women 
to compete on even terms with men for the higher- 
level positions.”” Copies of “Women in Higher- 
Level Positions” are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents 

Good kitchen plans are essential whether the 
kitchen is to be new or remodeled. “A Guide for 
the Kitchen Planner” by Maud Wilson has been 
written to help the entire family, and particularly 
the homemaker, foresee what makes a good kitchen, 
which is primarily a convenient kitchen, and to 
guide the family in working out the detailed plans 
necessary for the suecess of their own kitchen. 
Photographs, sketches, and charts to use in listing 
planning data are included in the comprehensive 
35-page guide. “A Guide for the Kitchen Planner” 
is Station Bulletin 482, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Single copies are supplied free of charge on request 
to residents of Oregon, and so long as the limited 
quantities permit, persons outside the state will 


probably be able to obtain single copies. 








Abstracts 





Edueation 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 
University of Minnesota 


The problem of communication as related to the 
education of teachers, lo. Dave. In Audio-Visual 
Materials in Teacher Education, 29th Yearbook 
of the Assoc. for Student Teaching. Edited by 
H. Barcnetper, 1950, pp. 3-13. 

Teachers need to ask themselves whether or not 

The . 


communication is composed of four aspects: 


concept oO! 
the 


they are really communicating. 


communicator, medium or transmission device, mes- 
sage itself, and person with whom one is interact- 
ing. Communication proceeds easily from the con- 
crete to the abstract. Prospective teachers need to 
learn how and when to generalize from concrete 
experience. 
Audio-visual 
than written materials in textbooks and nearly all 


materials are often more concrete 


make use of verbalization, abstraction, and gen- 


eralization. Teachers in service and prospective 
teachers must understand that “there is no magic 
in audio-visual materials.”” Usually they are more 
understandable than certain textbooks which may 
With 
the use of audio-visual materials, “the teachers will 
still have to teach and students will need to study.” 


not be tied in closely with pupil experiences. 


The problems in developing critical thinking, 
H. Tapa. Progressive Educ. 28, No. 2 (Nov. 
1950), pp. 45-48, 61. 

The schools need to develop a more realistic and 
adequate concept of critical thinking in adolescents 
and young people. This involves a thorough know]- 
edge of the factors and principles that affect learn- 
ing to think critically. Teachers need to see criti- 
eal thinking as a developmental process which in- 
volves a psychological learning sequence that stu- 
dents need to follow. Since thinking has not been 
considered a development process in which certain 
experiences must precede others, some thought proc- 
that 
for example, forcing 


esses are taught in such students 
learn the 


generalizations prematurely in discussions or start- 


sequence 


cannot processes 


ing analysis too soon by asking “why” questions. 
A major difficulty in the development of critical 
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as it is usually 


thinking is the curriculum content 
organized. The need is to plan a curriculum around 
concepts and ideas in which the materials contribute 
to the development of these ideas and their use 
Some curricula include only areas to be covered 
Without also indicating the problems to be consid- 
ered. Another hindrance is the deve lopment Ol 
curriculum sequence in terms of subjects to be cov- 
ered with the omission of lmportant obj ctives, such 


growth in eritical thinking, and by develop- 


as the 


mental steps 


Diagnose before you treat, K. B. Henperson 
Educ. Leadersh p 8 No. 2 (Novy 1950). pp 
101-104 


The building Ol stu- 


a consensus among parents, 


dents, and teachers is necessary and desirable to 


lend support to curriculum changes before they are 
made. The follow-up study which was a part of th 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program was 
designed to illustrate a technique which could be 
(1) to build 


school patron consensus concerning the needs of a 


used a strengthened teacher-pupil- 
particular secondary school and (2) to appraise the 
extent to which a secondary school is meeting thi 
real-life problems of youth. 

Six instruments, one formulation of real-life prob- 
lems and five questionnaires, were designed for ust 
in the study to secure data that “belong” to the 
These back- 


ground information for initial group discussions in- 


local sehool. data may be used as 
tended to build or strengthen the consensus relating 


to curriculum changes 

Concerns of prospective teachers, H. J. Perens 
and R. W. Geurine. Educ. Admin. & 
36, No. 7 (Nov. 1950), pp. 425-428 


This study was made to determine the concerns 


Sup 


of prospective teachers and to use the information 
as a basis for establishing a guidance program. A 
check list consisting of 330 problems was adminis- 
tered to 310 students in training. The three highest 


ranking areas of concern to prospective teachers 


were: adjustment to college work; personal, psv- 


chological relations; and curriculum and teaching 


procedures. fesults indicate that two-vear students 
not orientated and need help with problems 
(1) 


Prospective teachers have many concerns and show 


are 


Some conclusions from this study indicate: 


a definite need for counseling service: (2) these con- 


cerns are not always identifiable at the surface 


level of classroom teacher-student relationship; 


(3) with proper orientation by the instructor, th 
(4) 


be reminded of the opportunity for help 


students reveal their problems; students must 


from the 


instructors in other than instructional activities 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcarer Liston 
Towa State Coll dé 


Some comments on factors influencing differ- 
ences between state per capita incomes, H. F. 
BrREIMYER. Southern Econ. J. 17, No. 2 (Oct 
1950). pp 140-147 
This is an evaluation and an elaboration of My 

Fulmer’s article on interstate differences in income 

vhich was published in the January 1950 issue of 

he Southern Kk conon c Journal Stress 1s laid on 

need for further probing into this problem, espe- 
cially with respect to data for more prosperous 
vears than 1940, the vear that was observed by 

Fulmer 


The author agrees with Fulmer that “states and 


regions remote from large consuming centers and 
primarily producers of farm products or other raw 

aterials are peculiarly subject to the ups and 
lowns of short-run cycles in business activity . 
He sees the South as a special CASC, however, and 


suggests that the type of agricultural organization 


the South as well as the percentage ol popula- 
tion in agriculture or their race or education may 
Moreover, 
further probing may reveal that the sensitivity of 


ericultural regions to short-run factors tends to 


be a cause of relativelv low incomes. 


l 


eclipse the statie or long-run factors as thev relate 


fo comparative state incomes 


Women’s wealth, \Il. Apaws. Barron's 30. No. 50 
(Dee. 11, 1950). ) 7-8: No. 51 (Dee. 18. 1950). 


pp 7-9 


i. 
In an attempt to find out how much wealth 
omen own, the author devotes these two articles 

to such questions as “Is it altogether true that 

\merican wealth has come to rest largely in the 
ands of American women? “What do women 
etually own?” “Is there a large body of rich 
vomen, or only a small one?” “How much control 

goes with their ownership, and who exercises it?” 

How much of this must be ranked as fictional 

vnership vested In women for tax purposes, 
other reasons?” “And if these facts can be 

ound, what is their significance for the financial 
vorld?” 


Data are inadequate lol cle veloping ssitistactorv 


nswers to most of the questions raised above 


Little is known of per capita dillerences between 


the sexes in amounts of inheritance, payments of 


Thre C- 


fourths of the total money paid out by insurance 


property taxes, O1 the holding of bonds 


companies to beneficiaries in 1949 went to women, 
but we do not know whether this inheritance meant 
wealth to the few or simply funeral expenses lor 
the many There is evidence that the percentage 
of women holding stocks is greater than that of 
men 1n many companies, but the function of women 
in the market is mainly passive. The median in- 
come for the working woman is considerably lower 
than that of men 

The author views the real power of woman in the 
financial world as her share of control over the 
family purse. Data from the 1949 study of Buying 
Habits in the Home by Converse and Crawtord are 
cited to show that women still do more than one- 
half of the family buying and have considerable 
influence upon the buying that is done by other 
family members 

Women must be considered a part ol the family 
unit—as earners, consumers, and poten- 


spenaing 


tial investors. It is in this capacity that most of 


the spending and saving takes place Their in- 

dividual financial power Is obvious but probably 

not so great as is olten supposed, 

Economic and social policy in democratic so- 
ciety, F. Knicut. J. Pol. Econ. 58, No. 6 (Dee 
1950). pp 513-522 

Democratic man needs to act; but in face 
of the infinite complexity and sensitiveness of the 
mode rm social organism hie needs above all, In social 
action, to be intelligent And in the face of the 
uncertainty ol knowledge, he must be ve ry tolerant. 

With these words Mr. Knight closes his dis- 

Cussion Of economic policy in democratic society, 

a discussion which seems to offer much food for 

thought for those intellectually interested in the 

social aspects ol modern life. 

Democracy is defined as government by intelli- 
gent discussion The most vital poliey of demo- 
cratic man must be to think objectively, not just 
to emote and react 

The author briefs the historical background Ol 
religious and political relations which preceded the 
appearance Ol the democratic idea and the increas- 
ing tendency to repudiate tradition and authority 
and to stress natural rights instead of natural law 
Progress will be achieved only through mutually 
voluntary co-operation based on the supreme moral 
principle that each person shall respect the right 
of all others to the same freedom he claims for 
himself 


Political-legal coercion bv thre State should bye 
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confined to negative or policing functions and the 
positive functions of co-operative association in 
“setting useful things done that would otherwise be 
neglected or less well done through private deal- 
ings between producers and consumers of partic- 
ular goods and services, under the control of mar- 


ket competition.” 


Consumer knowledge: Its measurement and ex- 
tent, A. R. Oxenreipt. Rev. Econ. & Statistics 
32, No. 4 (Nov. 1950), pp. 300-314. 

That consumer welfare can be appreciably, al- 
though immeasurably, improved by increasing con- 
sumer knowledge and the intelligent use of it is the 
hypothesis upon which this study is based. After 
detailed analysis of 43 products that had been tested 
by Consumers’ Union to observe relationships be- 
tween quality and price, the conclusion is drawn 
that consumers, under existing conditions, do not 
successfully safeguard their own interests, nor are 
producers compelled by an invisible hand to protect 
consumers. Thus, the basie tenet that consumers 
themselves will direc. production into channels that 
vield them maximum satisfaction may be con- 
sidered to be invalid. 

The possible major effects of greater consumer 
knowledge upon the effective functioning of the 
economic system are considered, especially with 
respect to cost-price relationships in production, 
appropriate allocation of resources, and the distribu- 
tion of incomes. 

This article is thought-provoking for persons in 
marketing and consumption economics. However, 
much additional exploration and verification are 
needed before the conclusions can be supported ade- 


quately. 


What is your store doing about returns? J. Re- 
tailing 26, No. 3 (Fall 1950), pp. 101-106. 
From 1940 to 1944, returns in department and 

specialty stores with a volume of one million dol- 

lars or more increased from 5.7 to 7.6 per cent of 
gross sales, or by about one-third. This fact stimu- 
lated the research department of the New York 

University School of Retailing to undertake a study 

of the problem of returns in a group of metropoli- 

tan New York stores. The report of this study sug- 
gests questions to be raised, additional investiga- 
tions to be made, and action programs which might 
be developed advantageously in retail stores of other 
localities. 

The New York study aimed to determine (1) 
the reactions of merchants to the current trend in 


returned goods, (2) the actions, if any, that they 
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were taking to counteract the trend, and (3) ac- 
tions they might take in the future. From the data 
obtained, conclusions were made that five factors 
seem to account for present-day trends in returned 
goods: (1) the tendency toward more “promotions” 
of merchandise, (2) inadequate records of returns, 
(3) inadequate servicing and repair of appliances, 
(4) increased mail and telephone orders, and (5) 
too liberal policies relative to returned goods. 

More specific returned goods policies, more ade- 
quate records, better retailer co-operation, and city- 
wide studies of causes and results of returns should 
help to keep the proportion of returns closer to a 


normal level. 


Real wages: A yardstick to progress, W. A. P vr- 
TERSON. Adv. Mgt. 15, No. 11 (Nov. 1950) 
pp. 8-11. 

As chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development subcommittee on “How to Raise Real 
Wages,” Mr. Patterson presents a review of progress 
our economy has made in terms of the average 
worker and proposes programs for the future 

The increase in output per man hour and the 
three-fold increase in real wages since 1900 seem 
to have resulted mainly from (1) revolutionary 
developments in production methods and devices; 
(2) a substantial increase in capital (plant, equip- 
ment, and materials) per worker; (3) improvements 
in the health, the training, and the skill of the labo: 
force; and (4) great improvements in managerial 
methods. 

In the opinion of the author the most promising 
means of increasing productivity and real income in 
the future are as follows: (1) stabilize the growth 
of industry and avoid serious business recessions, 
(2) reduce seasonal unemployment, (3) improve the 
quality of business births and reduce the infant 
mortality among business concerns, (4) reform the 
tax system to make risk-taking more attractive 
(5) stimulate more rapid replacement of equipment 
(6) increase the imports of the United States in 
relation to its exports, (7) provide more employ- 
ment opportunities for older people, (8) improve 
the incentives for efficiency among the rank and file 
of employers, (9) develop regular methods of draw- 
ing upon the knowledge and training of the labor 
force, and (10) abolish make-work rules and 
‘“feather-bedding.”’ 

Recognition is given of variations in the rate of 
improvement in different aspects of real income. 
For example, improvements in transportation have 
taken place much more rapidly than have improve- 


ments in housing. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 
Towa State Colleae 


Birth order and body size, H. V. Merepiru. Am. 
J. Phys. Anthropology 8, No. 2 (June 1950), 
pp. 195-224. 

The author has compiled and integrated data 
from 70 studies on the relation of birth order to 
body size. Findings indicate that, at birth, first- 
born infants are typically smaller than later-born 
infants in dimensions of head, trunk, and extremi- 
ties. This increase in body size progresses at a 
diminishing rate with advance in ordinal position 
First-born neonates are shorter by 1 per cent and 
lighter by 9 per cent than neonates of fifth and 
higher birth orders. 

In late infancy and early childhood there is an 
inverse relationship between stature and_ birth 
order, that is, first-born children tend to be taller 
than later-born children from one year after birth 
to fourteen years. Body weight in late infaney and 
childhood is not positively related to birth order, 
but insufficient data prevent making statements re- 
garding the exact nature of the relationship 


Children’s ethnic attitudes: Il. Relationship to 
parental beliefs concerning child training, 
1. B. Harris, H. G. Goucu, and W. E. Martin 
Child Devel. 21, No. 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 169-181 
Basic to this study was the hypothesis that au- 

thoritarian and disciplinary attitudes of parents 

toward child training practices are related to a 

creater incidence of ethnic bias in their children. 

A questionnaire on opinions and practices rC- 
lated to child rearing was sent to the mothers of 
240 children for whom scores on an attitude seale 
toward Negroes were available. The children were 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders in two schools repre- 
senting opposite ends of the socioeconomic scale. 

A comparison ot mothers of highly prejudiced 
and mothers of nonprejudiced children indicated 
that mothers of the former characteristically ex- 
pected prompt obedience. Mothers of unprejudiced 
children were less in favor of spanking or of dis- 
ciplining by shaming. Authoritarian attitudes 
were expressed more frequently by mothers of prej- 
udiced children; but their efforts to control be- 
havior of their children were admittedly not highly 
effective. 

The investigators developed a set of six scales 
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from items in the parent questionnaire dealing with 
(1) authoritarian attitudes and practices, (2) per- 
missiveness, (3) parent-child integration, (4) par- 
ental rigidity or fussiness, (5) general good jJudg- 
ment, and (6) the empirical scale based on items 
actually found to differentiate between mothers of 
prejudiced and mothers of unprejudiced children 
Correlation between various pairs of these scales 
indicated that highly authoritarian mothers were 
more rigid and showed less good judgment in child 
rearing. Authoritarianism and rigidity were unre- 
lated to permissiveness in parent-child integration. 

The authors conclude that attitudes of tolerance 
and good judgment in child rearing are part of a 
personality complex on the parents’ part which is 
associated with freedom from ethnie prejudice in 


childre n. 


The impact of beginning first grade upon so- 
cialization as reported by mothers, C. B 
STENDLER and N. Youn. Child Devel. 21, No. 4 
(Dee. 1950), pp. 241-260. 

The investigators explored two main theses: (1) 
that entrance to first grade is highly significant to 
the six-year-old and that it may bring about certain 
changes In his concept of himself, and (2) that diffi- 
culties in adjustment at this age level may be due 
to the fact that new pressures in the total socializa- 
tion process are placed upon the child with school 
entrance. 

Two interviews were completed with 212 mothers 
of first graders, one prior to entrance of the child 
to school, the other one or two months after entrance 
and after the first report ecard had been received 

The results indicated that in general children look 
forward to first grade entrance with favorable antic- 
A fourth or 
more expect d to learn the specific skills of reading, 


ipation and that they expect to work. 
writing, and creative activities. In general, they 
showed evidence of change in self concept in the 
direction of feelings of bigness and importance 
Mothers re ported that behavior improved with 
school attendance with respect to responsibility, 
helpfulness, good humor, and independence. There 
was no change or a change for the better re ported 
by most mothers in self-control and response to 
directions. Most mothers reported no change in 
the children’s attitudes toward the mother’s author- 
itv and importance as compared with the teacher's. 

In general, first graders like school. Their great- 
est adjustment is in the area of social relationships 
when other children behave in Ways that are in con- 
flict with their preconceived standards of goodness 


and badness. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Bacterial fish spoilage and its control, EF. Hess. 
Food Tech. 4, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), pp. 477-480. 
Fish sometimes loses some of its sea-fresh flavor 

within 24 hours, even if it is stored at 32°F. As 
bacterial decomposition does not start until after 
the resolution of rigor, it is of advantage to delay 
the onset and disappearance of rigor as long as pos- 
sible by using low-storage temperatures. 

The sources of bacterial contamination of fish 
flesh which is initially sterile are the intestinal con- 
tents, the slime covering the fish, and dirty surfaces 
in storage areas. The bacteria of importance to the 
consumer of non-fatty fish are those psychophylic 
organisms which are active at ice temperatures, 
changing trimethylamine oxide of fish flesh to 
trimethylamine. Four ways of controlling the 
bacterial load exist: (1) handling under sanitary 
conditions, (2) preventing bacterial growth, (3) 
checking of enzyme action resulting from bacterial 
sources, and (4) keeping the period between catch- 
ing and consumption short. 

Considerable danger of contamination results 
from the filleting operation. Nitrite dips are help- 
ful if used when the fish are fresh but not after 
heavy contamination. The solution of the problem 
lies in quick freezing, on shore or aboard ship in the 


ease of long voyages. 


Did it thaw? Gel will tell, P. E. Ramsrap and 
F. E. Vouz. Food Ind. 22, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), 
pp. 84, 132, 182. 

Texture, flavor, and color changes, in addition to 
the increase in the bacterial count, may occur in 
frozen foods which are thawed and refrozen. <A 
thawing indicator has been developed consisting of 
a gelatin gel enclosed in an oxygen-permeable trans- 
parent envelope. In the gel is an oxidizing enzyme, 
a colorless phenolic compound capable of being oxi- 
dized to a dark color, and a suitable amount of 
ascorbic acid to regulate color development when 
foods thaw. By observing this indicator customers 
can determine how well frozen foods have been kept 


at the proper temperature. 


Time limit is vital in storing egg-type mix, L. L. 
Wuenrry and G. L. Tinxurn. Food Ind. 22, No. 
12 (Dee. 1950), pp. 54-55. 

Plain cake mixes with and without shortening 
were stored at room and at refrigerator tempera- 


tures for periods up to 32 weeks. At the end of the 
storage period, water and vanilla, or water, vanilla, 
and shortening were added as required and cakes 
were baked. Comparison was made with cakes pre- 
pared from the same ingredients stored under opti- 
mum conditions. After 20 weeks’ storage, cake 
batters were thicker, flecks of dried eggs were notice- 
able, cakes became difficult to remove from the pan, 
and the color of the cake began to change to a 
brownish-gray. After 32 weeks the cakes did not 
rise evenly and had slight depressions in their 
centers. The grain was compact and the texture 
crumbly. <A sharp, persistent aroma was developed 
The cakes made from mixes stored at laboratory 
temperatures (64°F to 94°F) acquired an off-flavor 
after 7 weeks, while those made from mixes kept 
in the refrigerator retained their original flavor for 
20 weeks. Presence or absence of shortening in the 


mixes made only negligible differences. 


Chemical agents and residues in foods: The 
viewpoint of the container manufacturer, |. V 
Br RTON. Food Tech. 4. No. 12 (Dee 1950). pp 
503-507. 

The container manufacturer is responsible only 
for chemicals that get into food from the containet 
itself. He is also interested in reactions on the con- 
tainer of materials introduced with foods 

Instances in which the packages have been at 
fault have been traced to the adhesive used, to bac- 
tericidal agents in the adhesive, to printing inks, to 
smoked latex used in rubber gaskets, and to flavor 
additions or subtractions by packaging films them- 
selves. 

Re-used or secondary materials used in paper- 
packaging materials may be the source of difficulty 
to container manufacturers. Although paper has 
been accused of transmitting infectious disease, ex- 
amination of 4,000 samples gave negative results for 
B. coli. Sometimes leakage of fat into the paper- 
board of packages enables this absorbed fat to be- 
come rancid and the odor permeates the food. 

Fat-containing foods present the greatest prob- 
lems of off-flavors picked up from packages, for 
example, cocoa, prepared cereals, flour. The flavors 
acquired may be due to normal paper odor, chemi- 
cals used in slime control by the paper maker, or 
chemicals existing in the scrap paper itself. 

Sometimes long and involved investigation is 
necessary as well as closest co-operation between 
the producer of packaged products and the supplier 
of packages to track down and solve problems 
arising from loss of quality of food products due to 
containers. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Vitamin E deficiency in chicks: 1. The effects 
of dietary supplements on plasma tocopherol 
levels and vitamin E deficiency symptoms, 
L. Zacuarias, P. Gotpuaper, and V. E. Kinsey. 
J. Nutrition 42, No. 3 (Nov. 1950), pp. 359-373 
Kinsey and Zacharias in 1949 demonstrated a 

positive correlation between the increased incidence 
of retrolental fibroplasia, a condition causing blind- 
ness, in premature babies weighing between three 
and four pounds at birth and the use of water- 
miscible vitamin preparations and iron in the care 
of these infants. In view of the fact that other 
investigators had suggested that the disease was 
related to a vitamin E deficiency in the diet of 
premature infants, the present study was under- 
taken to determine the effects of a water-miscible 
vitamin preparation, iron, and other substances on 
the occurrence ot vitamin-K-deficiency svmptoms 
in experimental animals and to see whether vita- 
min-E-deficient animals developed ocular abnor- 
malities similar to retrolental fibroplasia. 

Day -old chicks were used in these studies. The V 
vere fed a synthetic basal diet deficient in vitamin 
kx. The chief symptom of vitamin E deficiency 
encountered in this study was encephalomalacia, 
but no ocular abnormalities were found. 

The tocopherol level in the plasma of chicks fed 
wets supplemented by a-tocopherol were lowered 
by the administration of a water-miscible multiple 
vitamin preparation, cod-liver oil, or crystalline 
itamin A Iron supplements had no effect. 

Chicks showing plasma tocopherol levels of ap- 
proximately 1.0 mg per cent or more never devel- 
ped symptoms Chicks having plasma tocopherol 
evels of approximately 0.5 mg per cent or less 
leveloped symptoms only when fed certain diets. 
Chicks did not develop symptoms when they were 
ed the vitamin-E-deficient basal diet supplemented 
vith the multi-vitamin preparation, or when they 
vere fed a diet containing natural foods and sup- 
emented with 5 per cent cod-liver oil. In both 
these groups cod-liver oil was present in the diet, 
nd the plasma tocopherol levels were as low as 
those of chicks fed the vitamin-E-deficient basal 
liet. The absence of symptoms in these two groups 
ndicates that there are substances other than vita- 
min E present in the natural diet and in the multi- 
vitamin preparation which protect chicks from 
vitamin-E-deficiency symptoms. 


The protective factor in the multi-vitamin prepa- 


ration was found to be ascorbie acid. 


Studies on the comparative nutritive value of 
fats: XII. Growth and reproduction over 25 
generations on Sherman diet B where butter- 
fat was replaced by margarine fat, including 
a study of calcium metabolism, H. J. Devet, 
Jr., S. M. Greenperc, FE. E. Savace, and L. A. 
Bavetta. J. Nutrition 42, No. 2 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 239-255. 

In an earlier report, these authors showed that 
rats continued in excellent nutritional condition 
over 10 generations when they were fed on Sherman 
diet B (ground whole wheat 66 per cent, whole milk 
powder 33 per cent, and NaCl 1 per cent) modified 
by replacing the whole milk powder with skimmed 
milk powder plus a proportionate amount of a 
hydrogenated vegetable margarine fat. 

Although a diet which will support growth, re- 
production, and lactation satisfactorily over 10 
generations is, in all probability, a nutritionally 
adequate one, it was of importance to determine 
whether the high level of growth and fertility could 
be maintained over an extended period. This paper 
reports data on growth of the 11th to the 24th gen- 
erations and on re productive and lactation perform- 
ances from the 11th to the 25th generations 

tate of growth, fertility, and lactation continued 
at the same high level in the rats of the 11th to the 
25th generations as was reported earlier for the rats 
in the first 10 generations. 

No significant differences in these three indices of 
nutritional value were observed between rats fed 
the modified or the regular Sherman diet, irrespec- 
tive of whether the nutritional history of their 
mothers involved a stock diet or the modified Sher- 
man diet over 20 previous generations. 

The calcium content of the whole carcasses of 
21-day-old rats was higher in animals whose mothers 
had received a modified Sherman diet than in those 
where the previous maternal diet was the original 
Sherman regime. Calcium balances at 90 days 
showed a more favorable positive balance for rats 
on the Sherman diet modified by introduction of 
a hydrogenated vegetable margarine than in those 
rats on the original Sherman diet containing but- 
terfat. 

It is concluded that a hydrogenated vegetable 
margarine can supply the fat requirements of the 
rat over many generations. The employment of 
such hydrogenated fat results in equally effective 
calcification as that obtained when animal fat such 
as butter is presented in the diet. 





Housing 


Contributed by Mi_prep 8. Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Philadelphia modernization transforms century- 
old houses into low rent, big sized apartments. 
Architectural Forum 93, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
173-175. 

Modernization is a faster and more economical 
method of getting rid of slum neighborhoods than 
complete rebuilding. In Philadelphia the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee is redeveloping a 
16-block slum area in collaboration with the local 
Planning Commission and the Redevelopment Au- 
thority. 

Following are four pointers on modernization 
made by the Friends Committee: (1) Remodeled 
apartments in structurally sound old buildings are 
bigger and better than those in new public housing 
and in new FHA 608 housing. (2) The cost for de- 
veloping these apartments is less than public hous- 
ing and FHA 608 housing; rents will be two-thirds 
that of typical FHA 608 housing and not much 
higher than subsidized public housing. (3) Mod- 
ernization can be done in less time than replace- 
ment. (4) To be economical and socially effective, 
modernization has to be carried out in an area no 
smaller than a block. Slum dwellers must be as- 
sisted to adjust to their new living through long- 
range social welfare programs. 

The Friends Committee is not interested in enter- 
ing the real estate business on a permanent basis 
and has made plans to bow out of the picture when 
the blocks are operating smoothly. The 100 fami- 
lies who move into the first modernized block will 
own and run it as a mutual-housing co-operative. 

One thing these old houses have is space. As 
many as possible of the existing partitions are being 
used and very few new ones are being added. A 
brick fire wall required by the code is the only 
major structural change. The major additions will 
be new heating and plumbing systems. Play- 
erounds for the children and a neighborhood social 
hall are features of the development. 


Government is your business partner. Practical 
Builder 15, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), p. 115. 
Building booms have recurred regularly in the 

past 175 years. Only time will tell whether the 

present boom also will be followed by a slump. 


A comparison of the past five vears with the 
1920’s shows that there have been changes in the 
industry which might prevent a slump. The most 
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important change has been the entrance of the gov- 
ernment into the home building industry. Through 
its control of credit it exercises a great control over 
the building industry. The people of the country 
have pretty much adopted the philosophy of having 
the government step in when the economy shows 
signs of lagging. Government will not let building 
drop into serious depression without a struggle. 


Building research and modular coordination are 
needed now, H. D. Havr. [Editorial]. Archi- 
tectural Record 108, No. 5 (Nov. 1950), p. 101 
Because a large part of national productivity will 

be devoted to defense measures in the next few 
years, expenditures for work which does not show 
tangible results from vear to year are likely to 
be curtailed. Building research will no doubt be 
classified in this category unless the importance: 
of a continuing research program is stressed. 

The National Defense Committee of the Americai 
Institute of Architects has taken the position that 
the present emergency calls for an intensification 
of the technical research program 1n housing 

A technical research program must include tly 
study of methods for getting the results of researc! 
used. Architectural Record feels that a definit 


part ol this program should be the promotion ol 


the adoption of modular co-ordination throughor 
the building industry. Architects say they hav 
not used the system because modular products ar 


not universally available. Manufacturers have m 


been willing to convert until demand was greate! 
Modular co-ordination offers an industrv-wick 
basis for increasing the efficiency of building design 


and construction 

The coneept ol modular co-ordination is base 
on many years of sound research. Acceptance has 
been hampered by the scientifically accurate but 


forbidding hame. 


A-bomb shelter. Practical Builder 15, No. 12 

(Dec. 1950), pp. 73-74. 

One development in New Jersey is equipping 
houses with bomb shelters at a cost of $1500. The 
shelter is a room built under the garage. Eighteen 
inches of reinforced concrete is used for walls and 
22 inches is used for roof. Entrance to the shelter 
is through steel doors leading from the basement. A 


reinforced concrete escape hatch is also part of the 


design. Suggestions for peacetime use of the shelter 


include walk-in freezer room, play room, and photo- 
graphie dark room. In New York also one builder 
is including bomb shelters as a standard part of 
the houses in his development. 








bho 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by RutH GopFREY 
University of Vermont 


Errors in cookery are costly but can be avoided, 
J. A. Cringe. Am. Restaurant Mag. 34, No. 11 
(Nov. 1950), pp. 42-45 
Some of the common cooking failures served 

every day in many restaurants are results of errors 

in cookery. Included are curdled soup; grainy 
crumbly icings; stiff or runny pie fillings; brownish 
rather than green peas, beans, and other green 
vegetables; dry shrunken meat; tough muffins; and 


No busi- 


ness can afford them as they are time consuming, 


curdled custards Such errors are costly 


wasteful of en rev, wasteful of food materials, and 


wasteful of money. They also contribute to cus- 
tomer dissatistaction and thus to poo! business. 
Prevention of such errors can be accomplished by 
(1) bette) training ol! cooks, which ot course re- 
quires time and teaching (In the meantime, othe 
standardized 


LIs¢ Oo! 


. 1 } 
methods Cnt Iv used.) : (Z l 


= 
recipes (Manv errors would occur less frequently if 


horoughiv tested and standardized recipes were 
Wavs 1n ust such recipes, in addition to amounts 
of ingredients, should have clear, concise, step-bv- 
4 7 17 
step procedures so tha COOKS CAT oO1low then 


, 
fo? Use adequate utensus lor measuring, suc! = 
’ ° ! 
standard measuring cups and spoons oO! all sizes 
? + ] ; ) 
SDAtTULAS 0 evel measurements, and iccuUurate 
Seales (4 accurate methods ot measuring (Cooks 
She pe 1 lent ow to mensure nd welg nad 
ow to optain ie surements. } ip) use o IN- 
=f ments ( preciso! Sue! = T rmos TICALLY 
mtroliec ovens ni reezZers timers al Ther- 
ometers 


Special-diet dining room serves outpatients and 
employees, G. R. Wren. Hospitals 24, No. 12 
(Dec. 1950), pp. 103-104 
One of the unique features of the dietary depart- 

ment of the Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, 

Indiana, is the special-diet outpatient dining room 

The beginning of this service is traced back 24 

vears, When one patient began eating his meals in 

a lounge of the diabetic floor. Two main purposes 

of the special outpatient dining room are: 

1. To provide meals for those who must have special 
diets every meal for a long period of time and 


who must eat away from home regularly. 


to 


To provide a meal for diabetics on days they 
visit their doctor in the professional service sec- 
tion of the hospital 
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A patient must have a prescription from his doc- 
tor before being served a meal in this dining room. 
This prescription includes type ol diet pre seribed., 
number of calories, and special items recommended 
or to be avoided Now it is possible lor a patient 
to have his meal prepared, weighed, and served 
within fifteen minutes after presenting his special 
diet prescription to the dietitian. 

One kitchen serves both the doctors’ and special- 


diet dining rooms. Six people, though only one 
is a full-time worker, are employed in this special- 
diet dining service, which is under the administra- 
tion of a dietitian who writes the menus and super- 
vises the preparation and serving of the food. Thi 
dietitian is assisted by a lay dietetic worker who 
also is a Waitress in the doctors’ dining room. Two 
Waitresses serve the special-diet dining room—on 
at noon—the other at night. No breakfasts ar 
served and no Sunday meals are availabl 

An average of 60 special meals are served pet 
day with lunches averaging 41 and dinners 19 
Forty-five of these are diabetic meals and the re- 
maining 15 are other types of special diets 

\ flat rate of $1.25 pel meal is charged to out- 
patients, but hospital emplovees on special diets 
prescribed by their physician pay 65 cents per meal 

Annual revenue from this special service is ove! 
$19,000. Suc! 


dining room not only provides 


desirable community service but adds a source of 
revenue and at the same time builds desirable pub- 
retations 10 e hospita 
Dietary consultation—a service for small insti- 
tutions: Part Ill, Food preparation, storage 
and waste, G. McManon et al. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 26, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 883-888 


Institutional personnel often need and request 


; 


assistance in improving methods of food prepara- 
tion and storage and in reducing waste. To be of 
such assistance the consulting dietitian must keep 
up to date on new methods of quantity cookery 
which preserve maximum nutritional qualities of 
food as well as palatability. In making suggestions 
lor improvement in methods of food preparation, 
she will always find that local and regional food 
habits exert a major influence on food preparation 
methods and standards as well as on food selection 
and that there is a wide range of quality within 
any one area. Therefore, the consulting dietitian 
should first understand a local situation thoroughly 
before she begins to make recommendations. 

This article discusses ways to improve food prep- 


aration, storage, and waste curtailment practices; 


references are cited. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Marrua Smiru Fry 
and MarTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


What shall I do? What shall I do? What shall I 
do? What shall I do? A. M. Corperr and E. 
Meatey. J. Am. Assoc. for Health, Physical 
Educ. & Recreation 21, No. 8 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
28, 29. 

If you read the title four times, each time stress- 
ing a different word, you will understand better 
the complexity of our problem. Specifically, what 
is the role of the classroom teacher in the health- 
education program for the public in the elementary 
school. 

The teacher’s interest in and understanding of 
pupils is in direct proportion to his awareness of 
what has happened in the past and is happening 
to his pupils wherever they may be. 

The teacher is a member of a team—he has many 
co-operative responsibilities as well as many spe- 
cific responsibilities which he alone is able to dis- 
charge. 

The first step is to define purposes. In order to 
plan effectively and to give direction to our think- 
ing, the authors established as broad over-all objec- 
tives of the total health program: to improve the 
health of children; to help children to want to live 
healthfully ; to provide experiences in living health- 
fully in a healthful environment; to prevent condi- 
tions which handicap children; to help the pupil 
to assume an increasing responsibility for his health 
and to have an increasing regard for the health of 
others; to give every pupil a better chance for suc- 
cess, happiness, and security which comes from 
knowing how to meet the problems of everyday 
living. 

The authors also recommend the preparation of 
a health inventory. For instance, it is helpful to 
the teacher in planning his work to know such facts 
as the following: that out of his group of 25 first- 
grade pupils, 16 pupils have private physicians, 6 
have no medical supervision, 8 have no dental 
supervision, 11 need follow-up because of physical 
and/or emotional problems, 3 have serious health 
problems, 8 are nail biters, 20 carry packed lunches, 
and 18 drink carbonated beverages. 

Such understanding is the very basis for individual 
guidance and group instruction which the teacher 


is again in a strategic position to give. 
The teacher is definitely concerned with individ- 
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ual guidance and group experiences. Individual 
guidance involves direction, a goal, and the co- 
ordinated efforts of the pupil, his parents and fam- 
ily, his teacher, nurse, physician, and the community 
agencies which may influence him. This united 
effort is essential in order to avoid conflict and 
tension and to help the pupil meet his specific 
problem.—M.8.F. 


Dehydrated banana in the dietetic management 
of diarrheas of infaney, J. H. Frirs, J. C 
Nicuo.ias, and R. J. Watpron. J. Pediat. 37, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1950). pp. 367-372. 

Forty children, ranging in age from one month 
to one year, who had been admitted to Kings County 
Hospital in Brooklyn, New York, during the sum- 
mer of 1949 for primary diarrhea of nonspecific 
origin were divided into two groups (one group 
was fed one level tablespoon of dehydrated banana 
flakes per pound of body weight daily. The other 
20 were treated according to usual hospital practice 
and served as a control group. The banana flakes 
were dissolved in water and fed in small servings 
at two-hour intervals. Nothing else was given the 
infants except boiled water. After about forty- 
eight hours, diluted skim milk and well-cooked 
cereal, pureed vegetables, and custard were added 
to the diet. 

During the first three days those on the banana 
diet gained an average of 3.9 ounces per child and 
the controls lost an average of 3.4 ounces each. The 
average recovery time in the banana-fed group Was 
2.9 days, as compared with 5.0 days in the control 


group.—M.P. 


Vitamin studies in middle-aged and old indi- 
viduals: V. Hypovitaminemia B,—Effect of 
thiamine administration on blood thiamine 
concentration and clinical signs and symp- 
toms, M. Cuierri and J. FE. Kirk. J. Gerontology 
5, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), pp. 326-330. 

Twenty elderly patients with low blood thiamine 
values were given five milligrams of thiamine by 
mouth daily for 15 weeks. This resulted in a rise 
in thiamine blood values to normal, a reduction in 
edema of the legs and tenderness of the calves, an 
increase in appetite, and a gain in body weight 
Observations of the patients were continued for six 
months after the thiamine therapy was discon- 
tinued. That the improvement in these symptoms 
was a direct result of the thiamine is supported by 
the observation that the pathologic states recurred 
following cessation of the thiamine administration. 


M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorre RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


*“Zeset,” durable wrinkle- and shrink-resistant 
finish. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, No. 24 (Nov. 
27, 1950), p. 834. 

“Zeset,” a durable wrinkle- and shrink-resistant 
finish for cotton and viscose rayon fabrics has been 
placed on the market. This product, which imparts 
a soft, wool-like finish, is expected to be very popu- 
lar. “Zeset” may be used with “Zelan,” a durable 
water-repellent finish; and a combination of these 
two finishes on viscose rayon is said to impart, in 
addition to water repellency, the wrinkle resistance 
associated with wool. The new finish may also be 
used with softening or stiffening agents to modify 


the “hand” and feel of fabrics. 


New fire-resistant finish. Rayon & Synthetic Tex- 

tiles 31, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), p. 53. 

A new resin fire-retardant treatment called “Pyro- 
set” has been announced. This finish withstands 
ordinary home laundering but not commercial 
aundering. Heretofore, fire-retardant treatments 
have been of the nondurable type. 


That old has-been: silk! Rayon & Synthetic Tex- 
tiles 31, No. 12 (Dec. 1950), pp. 29-30-+-. 

For the past three vears, silk has been gaining 
n favor with designers in the upper brackets. 
Now that fashion demands silk, industry must 
rroduce it. 

The two major problems facing the producing 
nd consuming silk industries of the world are of 
technological and economic nature. For all its 
1,000 years of history, the manufacture of silk is 
today technologically primitive in comparison with 
the man-made fibers that have arisen in the past 
50 vears and in comparison with the advanced 
technology of all other natural fibers. Because of 
conomic factors, it appears probable that tight 
supply of silk will be the dominant feature of the 
vorld silk market by the end of next year. 


Textralizing process imparts permanent crimp 
to fibers, J. H. Prav and W. D. Hay. Textile 
World 100, No. 12 (Dee. 1950), pp. 106-107-+-. 
A process called ‘“Textralizing” puts as many as 

30 permanent crimps per inch into a fiber. The 

crimp is not removed by tension of high twist. 
This produces two major changes in the fiber. 

One is that it increases bulk, which means that 
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warmer clothing may result or carpets may gain 
improved coverage and appearance. The other 
effect is that the fiber has increased energy-absorp- 
tion capacity, as the crimping forms it into a series 
of flat springs. Since the action of wear is less 
abrasive, and the reaction to wear more spring-like, 


this tends to increase wear resistance greatly. 


Hungry houses sell no bargains, J. M. Moranan 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 12 (Dee 
1950), pp. 32-334 
In the garment field, some houses will make any- 

thing for a price, but they are not among the houses 

offering quality, and they are not the top names. 

The retail buyer who tries to “chisel” through 

applying price pressure and dangling a big order 

in front of a hungry garment house gets exactly 
what he pays for—and not a bargain 

The converters and dyers who “chisel,” could 
not succeed were it not for the great ignorance about 
rayon and synthetic fabrics in the trades where 
the fabrics are turned into garments, among re- 
tail buyers and salespeople, and aimong the public. 

Much education is needed. 


A further great stride toward international 
standardization of fastness tests for dyeings 
and prints. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, No. 24 
(Nov. 27, 1950), pp. 807-808. 

It is becoming increasingly more important and 
pressing to have standardized testing methods avail- 
able for the textile and dyestuff industries, which 
In the first 


stages, these efforts have been directed toward Euro- 


have been urged to promote exports 


pean standardization, in order, in a second great 
step, to reach the final goal of the international 
standardization of fastness tests and methods of 
evaluation. Switzerland, France, and Germany 
have been working together on the problem. 

The article is a translation from Melliand Tex- 
tilberichte 31 (1950), p 714 


An investigation of the relationship between 
amount of dye used, and color sensation ob- 
tained and its possible application in textile 
dyeing, H. Cikuret. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, 
No. 22 (Oct. 30, 1950), pp. 736-738. 

Adding equal amounts of dye progressively to 
textile material does not produce equal amounts of 
difference in shades. Applying the Weber-Fechner 
law, it was demonstrated that, in order to have regu- 
lar, arithmetic increase in shade, it was necessary 
to use regular logarithmic increase in amount of 


dye used. 








News Notes 





GENERAL 


Elin Anderson, specialist in rural health educa- 
tion in the U. S. Extension Service since 1946, died 
on January 4, 1951 at her family’s home in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. Prior to joining the ex- 
tension staff, Miss Anderson was with the Farm 
Foundation. 

Mrs. Frances Sanderson, chairman of the home 
economics department of Wayne University, was 
chosen by the Detroit Teachers Association for 
“Teacher-of-the-Month” honors in December. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ava B. Milam left the United States on January 
31 for Damascus, Syria, as a member of a team 
of nine experts sent to that country as part of the 
technical assistance program of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. The only home economist 
and only woman on the team, Miss Milam is the 
first home economist to serve in the technical as- 
sistance program of FAQ. She will study home 
economics programs as they are now operating in 
Syria and work with the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Education in furthering the whole home eco- 
nomics program in the country. En route to Syria, 
Miss Milam planned to stop in Cairo and Beirut 
to observe the home economics programs there. 

Thesla Bennett, formerly county home manage- 
ment supervisor for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in Wisconsin, is director of the program at the 
National Catholic Community Service Armed Serv- 
ice Club in Okinawa. 


OHIO 


Home Economics Association. 
of public relations to the home economics profession 
was the subject discussed at the first fall meeting 


The importance 


of the Toledo section of the Association, with Ed- 
ward Ames of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Com- 
pany leading the discussion. 
“Dustin’ Off Our Professions” 
Lelia Massey of Ohio Wesleyan University, Alice 
Haley of Kent State University, Martha Purdom 


was discussed by 


of Bowling Green State University, and Eleanor 
Peterson of Riverside Hospital, Toledo. 

The Toledo section is aiming at a 100 per cent 
membership campaign for the area. 

The home economics section of the Southwest- 


to 


David H. 


ern Ohio Teachers Association heard 
Crooks, director of public relations for the Kroger 
Company, at its luncheon meeting on October 27, 
1950 in Cincinnati. The close relationship between 
business and home economics was emphasized be- 
cause home economists use much educationally 
sound material prepared by business firms in their 
research laboratories. The teachers felt the need 
to hear the business point of view of services hom 
economics teachers should be rendering consumers 

Securing greater co-operation of |igh schoo! 
superintendents in the area has resulted in an in- 
teresting trend in enrollment of senior girls in home- 
making classes in Jackson High School in Jackson 
and in surrounding schools, 

About People. Carlotta C. Greer of Cleveland 
Heights, author of the home economics textbooks 
Your Home and You and Your Home and Your 
Workbook, was awarded the honorary degree ot 
Doctor of Laws by Drexel Institute of Technology 
at its 63d midyear commencement on December 12 


Mrs. New 


York State Teachers College in Buffalo, is teaching 


Carol Thomann Chase, formerly of 


clothing and textiles in Bowling Green State Uni- 
She succeeds Eleanor Boettke. who 1s do- 


work at The 


versity. 
ing graduate Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Velma Cooper, a graduate of Ohio University, is 
in charge of the home economics department in Th 
Junior High School of Bowling Green. 

Franchon Warfield, who has served as home dem- 
onstration agent in Guernsey County for the past 
14 years, has been appointed assistant state home 
demonstration leader in Ohio. 

Helen Brown, home demonstration agent in Trum- 
bull County since 1929, retired on December 31 
Her immediate plans include travel in the western 
section of the United States. 

Jane Schoppe, for five years a home demonstra- 
tion agent in New York state, has been appointed 
extension specialist in home furnishings in Ohio 

Alice LaMoreaux of Ashtabula County and six 
rural homemakers were delegates to the Triennial 
Conference of the Associated Country Women of 


the World in Copenhagen, Denmark, in September 


OKLAHOMA 


A Counseling and Personality Development 
Conference sponsored by the home life department 
at Oklahoma A & M College on November 2, 3, 4, 
1950 included a Roswell H. 
Johnson of the American Institute of Family Rela- 


series of lectures by 
tions, Los Angeles, California, on 
a Product of Health,” “The Temperament Factor 
in Marriage,” and “Counseling and Therapy.” 
“Better Meals for Better Health” 


“Personality as 


and for less 
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Teachers are taking a lea 
from this hook ~ 


Home Freezer Manual 
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Typical page from new 


shows how it gives 
detailed instructions 

for freezing cooked, 
partially prepared and 
miscellaneous uncooked 
foods—written by one 
of the country’s foremos? 
home economists— 

a real help to home 
economics teachers 


N 


Here is a practical, timely help for you 
who teach home economics. This new 
Freezer Manual brings you the results of 
research from authoritative sources, pre- 
sents latest improvements in freezer 
teaching techniques, and covers the full 
variety of foods and methods of freezing. 
Home Economics teachers of the na- 
tion’s schools have long been looking for 
a Home Freezer Manual! like this, and 
now it is yours for the asking. With its 
help you can lay out a complete program 
; of Home Freezer instruction. 

_—- thins . This comprehensive manual, prof usely 
A FarmandHomeFreezeristhe  Llustrated, divides the subject into a 
household type of low-tempera- series Of 12 easy-to-use lesson guides. 
ture, mechanically refrigerated ° . 
cabinet used exclusively forthe Every Home Economics teacher will 
freezing and/or storage of frozen = Want a copy of this extremely helpful 


foods. It is in no sense a substi- 


tute for the conventional house- = anual,and it is offered absolutely FREE. 
hold refrigerator. 


Of course...it’s ELECTRIC! Just use the coupon! 











Se a 








Send for FREE home freezer manual! 


To receive, absolutely FREE, copy of 
16-page Teacher’s Manual—‘**The Home 
Freezer Way to Better Home Manage- 
ment’’—use the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Economics in the Cou- 
pon Section of this magazine. 





FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL ¢ BISHOP « COOLERATOR ¢ CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE 











FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC ¢ GIBSON ©* HOTPOINT 











NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ¢ KELVINATOR ¢ NORGE « PHILCO 
SANITARY © SEEGER © STEINHORST » WESTINGHOUSE You can’t teach Home Freezing without a Freezer! 
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money was the theme of the 1950 short course and 
workshop for school lunchroom personnel of Okla- 
homa held from August 7 to 11, 1950 at Oklahoma 
A & M College under the supervision of the division 
of home economics with the co-operation of the 
school lunch division of the State Department of 
Education. Daisy I. Purdy directed the course. 
More than four hundred people registered for the 
course. One day was designated “Principals and 
Superintendents Day.” 

A remote control radio program in the studios 
of Panhandle A & M College is one of the projects 
under way for advanced students in home economics. 
Recent topics discussed on the weekly programs in- 
clude: “Puerto Rican Food I Know You Will Like,” 
“Tntroductions for Everyone,” “Using Pumpkin for 
Easily Prepared Thanksgiving Desserts,” “Cleaning 
Corduroy—Washing Versus Dry Cleaning,” ‘“Mak- 
ing My Sweepstake Rolls,” “Fashion Forecast for 
the Holidays,” “Selection of Children’s Toys for 
Christmas,” “Making a Blouse by the New Bishop 
Method,” and “Better Management for the College 
Student—Wife.” 

A time and motion study is being integrated into 
most of the home economics classes at Panhandle 
A & M College with favorable student comment 

About People. Nora A. Talbot became dean 
emeritus of the division of home economics at Okla- 
homa A & M College in October 1950. An alumna 
of the College and Columbia University, she com- 
pleted additional graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. She joined the household arts staff at 
Oklahoma A & M College in 1915 and in 1923 was 
appointed dean of the School of Home Economics. 
Under her leadership, the home economics staff has 
grown from less than a dozen members to 60. 

Dr. Hazel L. Ingersoll, formerly of the University 
of Tennessee, is spending this year at Oklahoma 
A & M College as a professor of the home life staff. 

Hazel Baker, recently of Kansas State College, 
and Othelo Accord, formerly a dietitian at Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York City, are new members 
of the household science staff at Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

Gertrude McAllister, formerly of the University 
of West Virginia, is now teaching foods and nutrition 
at the College. 

Isle Wolf has returned to the College from Ba- 
varia, where she served as a home economies special- 
ist under the Exchange of Persons Program of the 
Department of State. Much of her work was with 
home economies education personnel and the Home 
Economies Research Institute. 

Two Japanese home economists, Mrs. Kiku Yama- 
moto, an administrative official in the Japanese 
Ministry of Edueation, and Mrs. Manayo Kuwada, 
who is to be in charge of teacher education in home 
economics at Hiroshime University, spent 314 weeks 
in Oklahoma for visits to the homemaking depart- 
ments of both large and small high schools; observa- 


tion of college classes, supervision of student teach- 
ing, and student teaching centers; and conferences 
in the state Office of Home Economics Education. 
While in Oklahoma, they lived in homes in order 
to observe democratic family living. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Association. “What Youth 
Organizations Do for You and Your Children” and 
“Finding More Time in the Day through Greater 
Efficiency in the Home” were topics of panel dis- 
cussions in the winter series scheduled by the Port- 
land Euthenies Club. 

Oregon flax products were displayed at a flax 
fabrics exhibition on October 23 at Oregon State 
College. About 100 different fabrics were shown, 
all designed and woven during the past 2 years by 
Joan Patterson, associate professor of clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related art in home economics. Miss 
Patterson’s early work with Oregon flax attracted 
the attention of the Oregon Flax and Linen Board 
and the Oregon State College Experiment Station, 
resulting in her spending the past vear continuing 
special research at the Cranbrook Art Academy, 
Bloomfield, Illinois. Miss Patterson has pioneered 
in the designing of drapery and upholstery materials 
using flax in popular modern styles. 

The first Oregon Rural Health Conference wa- 
held at the Oregon Medical School in Portland in 
November. Sponsored by the School, State Board 
of Health, Extension Service, State Department of 
Education, and farm organizations, the conference 
came about as a result of interest of rural peopl 
in improving rural health facilities, personnel, and 
health education Mrs. Mabel Mack, state exten- 
sion agent, is now devoting half-time to the healt! 
education project of the Extension Service 

Clothing workshops are a high light in th: 
Oregon Extension Service program again this vear 
with 75 per cent of the counties participating 
Lucy Lane and Murle Seales, clothing specialists 
held a series of training meetings for the home agents 
in the fall. Leaders, trained in the counties by 
home agents, are conducting community workshops 

About People. Rua Van Horn of the U. 8 
Office of Education made her first official visit to 
Oregon from October 30 to November 4 since her 
appointment as program specialist for the Pacific 
region. While in Oregon, she consulted with a group 
of home economics education staff members repre- 
senting all Oregon colleges and universities offering 
training for home economies teaching. Miss Van 
Horn also attended a four-county teacher's work- 
shop, conferred with the administrative staff in 
the Portland publie schools, observed out-of-school 
classes for homemakers, and worked with the state 
vocational education staff in Salem and the teacher 
education staff at Oregon State College. 

Margaret Brundage from Connecticut is serving 
as the 4-H Club agent in Klamath County while 
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The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 


Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 





in nutrition is going on... and nutrition lessons studied in school 


are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in A Few Ways in which Parents 


planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are can cooperate in a Health and 


seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups 
make up the family fare. 

Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and 


s home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children 


Nutrition Program: 


@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 


7 Food Groups chart 


@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 


ning home menus 


improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually @ Cooperating in the school lunch 


e part in family food buying and meal planning. program 





Chere are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school @ Encouraging children to prepare 


ire nay at home 
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rition and health education projects—among them special 







“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 


ion courses. If you have a particularly effective way 





our own you’d like to share with other teachers, 


if you’d like information on other phases of vo 
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trition and health studies, write to the Education <= 
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tion, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, f 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. = 
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Joan Howell, who received the National 4-H Fellow- 
ship in 1950, is studying in Washington, D. C. 

Doris Beebe, formerly home demonstration agent 
in Missouri, is now home agent in Polk County. 

Three Oregon homemakers, Mrs. E. E. Kilpatrick, 
Mrs. R. E. Carley, and Mrs. Edgar Leming, attended 
the Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Aida Fabero, a graduate student from the Philip- 
pines, has completed work for her master’s degree 
at Oregon State College in home economics with a 
minor in extension methods. Following a tour of 
the southern and eastern states, where she will ob- 
serve extension work, Miss Fabero will return to 
the Philippines to become a leader of home demon- 
stration work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Economics Association. The housing 
division of the Association has issued a three-page 
“Selected Reading List on Family Housing,” pre- 
pared in November 1950 at The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

A large collection of French fabries lias been 
presented by the Silk Association of Lyon and the 
wool houses of Rodier and Lesur in Paris for exhibi- 
tion in American universities. This exhibition is 
being prepared for loan purposes by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

“Children and Youth” wil! be the theme of the 
annual Spring Week End on April 13 and 14 at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“The New Patriotism” was discussed by Besse 
Howard, international commentator and president 
of Philadelphia’s AAUW, at an assembly of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics of Drexel Institute ot 
Technology on November 16. That day Laura 
Drummond of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and various home economists now studying 
there were guests at Drexel. 

A fashion show entitled “This Is the Way We 
Make Our Clothes” and sponsored by the College 
of Home Economics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology was a feature of Drexel’s Annual Open House 
and Career Conference on January 19 and 20. The 
Grace Godfrey Home Management Houses wel- 
comed many high school guests. Classroom activi- 
ties could be observed throughout the entire College. 

“Marriage and Family Life” is the theme of the 
Graduate Seminar scheduled at Drexel Institute of 
Technology from January 8 to March 9. Esther 
Langlois, co-ordinator professor, has planned read- 
ing and discussion directed toward current social 
and personal problems in living together in the 
family with particular emphasis on the marriage 
relationship. Opportunity for marriage counseling 
has been available. 

About People. Marjorie Rankin of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology spoke on “The Characteristics 
the Consumer Would Like to See in Textile Fabrics” 
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at the National Standardization Conference spon- 
sored by the American Standards Association in con- 
junction with its 32d Annual Meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. 

Blanche Coit, home demonstration agent for 
Bradford County, received an award for distin- 
guished service at the 1950 annual meeting of the 
National Home Demonstration Agents Association. 

Mary Rissinger has succeeded Rosalind Jewett 
as assistant supervisor of the home economics ex- 
tension service at The Pennsylvania State College. 

Margaret Johnson has succeeded Sara Warren 
Kidd, resigned, as associate professor of home eco- 


nomics extension at The Pennsylvania State College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association. A_ jialf-day 
“Career Day” sponsored by the Association and the 
State College on November 17 was attended by more 
than 300 high school seniors. The students ques- 
tioned a panel of experts on opportunities in various 
areas of the home economics field. 

About People. Anne Raleigh MeCarthy has 
been appointed state supervisor of home economics 
education. She succeeds Rowena Tierney, now Mrs. 
William J. Long of South Burlington, Vermont. 

Eleanor Dearborn is the new home demonstra- 
tion agent for southern Rhode Island 

Dura-Louise Cockrell has presented a course in 
child growth and guidance for the extension divi- 
sion of Rhode Island State College 


intended primarily for registered nurses who ar 


The COUrSe Is 


working for collegiate degrees. Dr. Erie Denhofi 
a pediatrician, has taught the course in conjunction 
with Dr. Cockrel] 

Constance Brine has prese nted a graduate seminal 
in food and nutrition as an offering of the extension 
division 

Mrs. Arline Tilton plans to present a graduate ex- 
tension course in Newport this semester on the 
teaching of home economics 
TENNESSEE 

Home Economics Association. At 2 joint mect- 
ing of the Association and the Tennessee Dietetic 
Association, the two organizations planned to work 
together (1) to assist the state committee in carry- 
ing out recommendations from the Miudeentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
(2) to keep the members of both associations in- 
formed of materials available from UNESCO and 
their use, (3) to work with the state School Lunch 
Program in carrying out plans and objectives, and 
(4) to place emphasis on recruitment of home eco- 
nomics students by offering the services of their 
members to high schools which conduct career days. 

About People. Jessie Harris, vice-dean of the 
School of Home Economics of the University of 
Tennessee, has returned from a six-month study of 
home economics programs in Germany. She made 




















* Beriberi deaths steadily falling 


In an experiment in the Philippines now involving 
over 90,000 persons, conducted with the approval of 
the Philippine government and medical associations, 
and in which Hoffmann-La Roche is proudly coop- 
erating, remarkable health benefits from rice enrich- 
ment have been demonstrated. This is reported by 
Juan Salcedo, Jr., M.D., M.A., Director of Nutrition, 
Institute of Nutrition, Manila, P.I. 

With rice the principal food, and beriberi the No. 2 
cause of death, this new “Battle of Bataan” was plan- 
ned and waged to determine whether enrichment of 
rice would reduce the incidence of beriberi. Bataan 
Province was selected because of its high beriberi 
mortality and because rice traffic could be readily 
controlled there. (Early investigation showed en- 
riched rice completely satisfactory in taste, color, 
odor, palatability and digestibility.) 

“There are indications from raw data available from 
the present clinical beriberi resurvey that the beriberi 
incidence has been reduced by 70%.’’* 

Beriberi mortality rates have also steadily dropped 
in the “enriched rice’ area without significant change 
in the centrol area. 
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Gg TEST COMMUNITY 
gO CONTROL COMMUNITY 


RESULTS OF TREMENDOUS 
NUTRITIONAL EXPERIMENT USING VITAMIN ENRICHMENT 


* Symptoms of 2nd most fatal disease reduced 70% 


* Infantile beriberi virtually eliminated 


This dramatic and specific evidence of the bene- 
fits of vitamin enrichment should have a vital effect 
in improving the health of peoples all over the world. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 


While these facts concern white rice, the conclusion 
is clear that vitamin and mineral enrichment of white 
bread, family white flour, macaroni, noodles, and 
other processed cereals is a direct and practicable way 
of correcting dietary inadequacies. The Bataan work 
confirms the judgment of nutritional experts who have 
advocated such enrichment, and further justifies leg- 
islation already enacted in 26 States, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii requiring enrichment of all family white flour 
and white bread. : 


*Quotamn tre latest Of published 


med l reports. Ws 


ROCHE 


VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 
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this study under the Educational Exchange Program 
of the Department of State. 

Lela Smartt, for the past six years district super- 
visor of home economics at Gallatin for the State 
Department of Education, is now national adviser 
of the Future Homemakers of America, with head- 
quarters in the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


UTAH 


“Development for the National Emergency” 
was emphasized at eight conferences sponsored in 
Richfield, Hurricane, Fillmore, Provo, Roosevelt, 
Price, Salt Lake City, and Brigham City in Jan- 
uary and February by the University of Utah and 
Utah State Agricultural College in conjunction with 
the Utah Home Economies Association. 

The Course of Study Committee of the State 
Department of Education met on November 4 to 
analyze the state course of study. Teachers of 
boys’ homemaking classes were asked to keep an 
exact record of subject matter and time spent on 
each unit and then to evaluate the material covered. 

“Building for Better Family Living” was the 
subject of a symposium held on November 2, 1950 
during the Inauguration Week at the Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

The fourth annual sewing contest sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association and the Wool Bureau, Inc., was won 
by Carol Menlove, a sophomore of the University 
of Utah. This is the fourth year that Utahans have 
received first-place awards and the third time that 
University of Utah students have placed first in the 
original design contest. 

At the home economics section meeting on Oc- 
tober 12 during the meeting of the Utah Educational 
Conference, Verla Birrell of the University of Utah 
gave an illustrated talk on “Color in Home Fur- 
nishings” and Anna Beardall of Springville High 
School presented “Original Ideas for Fashion 


Shows.” 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics Association. Mrs. Blanche 
Oldham of Arlington has been appointed homemak- 
ing chairman for the Association. She also repre- 
sents the homemaking department of the AHEA on 
the AHEA’s public relations committee. 

Management and training phases of the Vir- 
ginia School Lunch Program were studied by the 
staff of the home economics education service of the 
State Department of Education at a five-day con- 
ference in December. Its purpose was (1) to plan 
materials on operation needed in the in-service 


training program of school lunch personnel and (2) 
jointly to plan desirable standards for school lunch 
kitchen layouts with the sanitarians of the State 
Health Department and the building division of the 
State Department of Education. 


A feature of the conference was a visit to a re- 
cently completed school having a well-planned and 
equipped cafeteria. Equipment engineers from local 
equipment firms participated in the conference. 

About People. Mrs. E. P. Geiss has been ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent for Arlington. 

Mrs. Ernest Keller, former home demonstration 
agent in Warren County, attended the 1950 Trien- 
nial Conference of the Associated Country Women 
of the World in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Elizabeth Farrar, home demonstration agent in 
Culpeper, was recognized at the Northern District 
meeting of the State Extension Service as one of the 
outstanding agents of the state. She was presented 
with a filled travelers kit to start her on her way 
to the Chicago meeting of the National Home Dem 
onstration Agents Association. 

Martha Cook retired on December 1 after 2914 
vears of home demonstration work. She will con- 
tinue to live in Rocky Mount. Her successor is 


Glena DeBord, former assistant in Roanoke County 


WASHINGTON 


The Richardson-Callahan Home Economics 
Writing Workshop sponsored by the Seattle Home 
Economists in Business was attended by 87 hom« 
economists, including persons from all parts of the 
state, two from British Columbia, and five from Ore- 
gon. In addition to the information gained, Seattle 
HEIB’s made enough money trom the one-day 
course to pay for half of the scholarship given an- 
nually by the group to a girl majoring in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington 

A fresh look at modern electrical equipment 
in a co-operatively planned professional course Was 
offered members of the Home Economics Teacher's 
Club of the Seattle public schools. Home econo- 
mists in the electrical business, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Edith Rauch, planned the course, whieh in- 
cluded 6 two-hour sessions and for which Seattl 
teachers were allowed professional credit. Teachers 
and other home economists from the surrounding 
area were invited to attend. Topics for the meeting 
were: refrigeration and home freezers, home laun- 
dering, food preparation, kitchen planning, electric 
dishwashers, and home lighting. 

Four-year graduates now may teach in high and 
elementary schools of the state and follow this ex- 
perience with a fifth year of college training through 
the new general education certificate. This has 
necessitated drastic changes in the college course of 
study. 

About People. Jennie I. Rowntree of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Mrs. Roberta Frasier of 
the State College of Washington, who represented 
the Washington Home Economics Association at 
the Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth 
made reports to the sectional meetings on ‘Family 
Living and Health and Well-Being” of the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Children and Youth. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Home Economics Association. 
committees and members will emphasize the follow- 


Association 


ing two major projects this year, the executive coun- 
cil decided at its meeting in Charleston in October: 
(1) recruitment of both high school and college girls 
in home economics classes and acquainting college 
home economics girls with possible careers open to 
home economists and (2) the installation of a milk 
or fruit juice dispensary in each county of the state. 

Eighty-two members attended the Association’s 
luncheon meeting held in Charleston in October in 
connection with the meeting of the West Virginia 
Teachers Association. Lucile Hudkins of Favette- 
ville, the guest speaker, presented high lights of the 
soston meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. A local department store presented a 
stvle show and gave each Association member a 
purple orchid. 

“Some Practical Lessons Learned from Recent 
Nutrition Surveys in Newfoundland and New York” 
was the subje et of a talk by Dr. Norman Jolliffe at 
a combined dinner meeting of the West Virginia 
Nutrition Committee and the sarbour-Randolph- 
Tucker County Medical Society in November at 
Elkins. The State Nutrition Committee, which 
meets tour times a year, is composed of representa- 
tives of from 25 to 35 organizations interested in 
promoting better nutrition. A. H. Van Landingham, 
new assistant dean of agriculture at West Virginia 
University, was re-elected president of the Com- 
mittee for this year. Once each year the Committee 
meets in co-operation with a different medical asso- 
ciation of the state. 

WISCONSIN 

The Annual Extension Conference in Madison 
in December included the following speakers from 
the U. S. Extension Service: Gladys Gallup, who 
spoke on “What Research Shows Us about Exten- 
sion Methods” and “How the Extension Worker as 

Teacher Can Evaluate His Work,” and Eunice 
Heywood, who discussed “Women in the Extension 
Service” and “How It Looks in Our Washington 
Office.” Other speakers included O. B. Jesness and 
Wendell White of the University of Minnesota and 
Paul Mundie, consulting psychologist for A. O. 
Smith Corporation of Milwaukee. 

Funds for construction of a new wing to the 
Home Economics Building of the University of Wis- 
onsin have been recently released by Governor 
Rennebohm. 

Speakers during Farm and Home Week at the 
University of Wisconsin from January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 2 included Margaret G. Reid of the staff, Celia 
Stendler of the Educational Research Institute at 
the University of Illinois, and Mary Whitlock of 
Michigan State College. 

A Hospital Cook’s and Chef's Institute was con- 
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ducted jointly by the home economics division of 
Stout Institute and the State Board of Health. The 
purpose was to demonstrate latest techniques in hos- 
pital food service, equipment maintenance, and 
sanitation during food preparation. 

High School Hospitality Day has been a success- 
ful venture at both the University of Wisconsin and 
Stout Institute. The University will hold another 
on April 7 and Stout Institute one on April 14. 

About People. Christine Nichel has been ap- 
pointed teacher trainer for the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. At present, she is com- 
pleting work for her master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Helen Allen, associate professor of related art at 
the University of Wisconsin, is on leave of absence 
this semester for travel in North Africa, Turkey, and 
Portugal, where she will study native weaving. 

Elizabeth Davies, Sauk County home agent, was 
honored for outstanding service by the Wisconsin 
Home Demonstration Agents. 

Judith Grimberg of Sweden, who is interested in 
adult education, was a recent visitor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Hazel Van Ness 


Stout Institute after a semester of graduate study 


has returned to the faculty of 


in textiles at the Unive rsity of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Evelyn Bergstrand Owens of Dousman, for- 
mer dean of home economics at the University of 
Connecticut, has been appointed to the University 
of Wisconsin Board of Visitors. 

Myrtle Hendrickson, formerly home agent in Lin- 
coln County, has been appointed women’s editor for 
the Wisconsin Agriculturalist. 


WYOMING 


Ranch, Farm, and Home Week was held at the 
University of Wyoming from March 6 to 8. The 
1-H and Home Demonstration State Councils met 
at the same time. A feature of the program was the 
presentation of the three one-act plays for parents 
which were presented at the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth: “Seattered Showers,” 
“Fresh Variable Winds,” and “High Pressure Area.” 
Myrtle Mainquist, professor of child development at 
the University, led the discussion following presen- 
tation of the plays. Other features of the program 
were talks by Evelyn Blanchard, extension nutri- 
tionist, and a demonstration of bread making by 
Clarice Bloom of the Wheat Flour Institute. 

About People. Harriet Clausen, home demon- 
stration agent in Fremont County, was awarded a 
Certificate of Recognition at the annual meeting of 
the Home Demonstration Agents Association in Chi- 
cago in November. 

Verna J. Hitchcock, state home demonstration 
leader, was elected to represent the western states 
on the extension organization and policy committee 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTEND THE 


A2nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio ... June 26=— 29, 1951 


Exciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. They will help us 
understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affects 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 
1. Allerton $3.50-7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00-10.00 $10.00—20.00 
5. Auditorium 3.50-—5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50—26.00 
6. Carter 4.00-6.50 6.00—10.00 7.00—10.00 18.00—25.00 
7. Cleveland 4.50-7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00—14.00 15.00—25.00 
8. Colonial 3.25 3.25— 5.50 3.50— 6.50 
9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50—10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00—22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00—4.00 5.00— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
11. Olmsted 3.00—6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00—15.00 
12. Statler . - 4.00-8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50-12.50 17.00—23.00 
3. Stockbridge . 3.00 5.00 6.00 


A limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29, 1951 


l. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


2. Preferred Hotels: 


First Choice Third Choice 


Second Choice 
Fourth Choice 


3. If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 
of rooms desired: 


Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 
4. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed 


uw 


BE SURE TO 
SICN YOUR NAME => 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


F LL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. Confirmation of your reservation 


will be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 
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HOME ECONOMICS _ 


SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
JUNE 22 — AUGUST 17 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 
CHILD NUTRITION 
DECORATIVE TEXTILES 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
TRADITIONAL INTERIORS 
INTERIOR DESIGN TECHNIQUES 
STUDIES in HOME MANAGEMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS in 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ADVANCED APPLIED DRESS DESIGN 
ADVANCED STUDY of the YOUNG CHILD 
EXPERIMENTAL FOOD STUDIES 
RESEARCH & THESIS 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





Seminars 


CLOTHING & TEXTILES 
EXPERIMENTAL FOODS 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
NUTRITION 

RELATED ART 


Wisconsin 


Madison 





TAILORING FOR 
THE FAMILY 


By Bonnie V. Goodman 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama 


This new text analyzes and explains the special 
problems involved in making tailored and semi- 
tailored garments. Explicit directions for the con- 
struction of garments plus tricks and tips for expert 
tailoring are the core. A combination of theory 
and practice makes this an outstanding book. It is 
easy to follow and simple to learn from. 


Practical and detailed explanations of every pro- 
cedure—from the initial choice of fabrics and pat- 
terns to the final touches that give a garment a “pro- 
fessional” look—make the book a thoroughly effec- 
tive teaching tool. 


Line drawings of suit and coat designs most flat- 
tering to various figures teach the student how to 
choose a proper pattern. Other illustrations comple- 
ment the text matter in explaining each procedure 
in clothing construction with memorable clarity. 


Just Published 
Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE - HALL, Ine. 








APPRAISING THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


| 
by Ruth T. Lehman | 





A MONOGRAPH IN THREE PARTS 


SURVEY FORMS ARE INCLUDED WHICH THE AUTHOR 
ENCOURAGES YOU TO USE IN APPRAISING THE 
OVER-ALL OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
YOUR DEPARTMENT. 


1950 229 pages $2.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 


count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 











70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MRS. ALICE ROSS McCARTHY 


Placement Manager, Professional Division 
5 


DEANS, PERSONNEL MANAGERS, PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORS 


Mrs. McCarthy will give prompt, efficient, and careful atten 
tion to your needs for home economics trained personnel. She 
has been on the faculty of a leading college of home economics 
and understands college teaching, research and administrative 
openings,—as well as those in business, hospital dietetics, 
college, commercial, and industrial food services. 


HOME ECONOMISTS 

For those home economists who are seeking a new position 
we want you to know that Mrs. McCarthy is a graduate home 
economist professionally trained in vocational counseling 
She will be happy to see you in personal interview, or you 
may wish to submit your resumé for her review. Her contacts 
in business, industry and educational fields are excellent. 
There is no charge for registration. 


HELP WANTED 


Home Economist, 25-40, for Midwest television station. Well- 
rounded background, versatile personality. Must be photo- 
genic, have pleasing personality and pleasant voice. Box J-16, 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, 


N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
We have positions listed for experienced and inexperienced 
home economists. 
Registration fee $1.00. Placement fee is based on first month's 
earnings only. 
We are helping others to find what they want. We can 
help you. 
24 years of placement experience 
MARY E. SATHER 
138 North Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Introductory Foods 


| REVISED EDITION OSEE HUGHES 





The results of recent testing by dietitians and food experts, and new charts for 
buying fruits, cooking sundries, commercial grading of meat, grades of eggs, 
nutritive values of processed foods are outstanding features of this second edi- 
tion. The book provides many new recipes and methods of using them for 
laboratory use. $4.50 


E; ials of iti 
ssentials of Nutrition 

THIRD EDITION SHERMAN & LANFORD 
In this revised edition of a widely-used text, each chapter has been rewritten. 
Designed for students who have had no previous training in chemistry and 


physiology, the book is clearly and simply written with careful definitions of all 
scientific terms and principles of modern nutrition. To be published in March 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .- 60 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., 11 








You r c om plot e Txt t l 
i ™ di ing rogram 
J J 


#1001 Basic Assortment of swatches of 50 different fabrics .40 





#1201 Teacher's Key Package, same as #1001 except that 


each swatch is identified by label 1.00 

There's both PROFIT #3011 Pickal x1” foldi 2.50 
and PLEASURE ad ee aS lee ; 

in attending #301 2 Pickglass '2” x %” folding 1.50 


See page 236 for coupon 
MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. E 
SUMMER 111 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 





















-en Papillote 


“= a § When famous chefs want to offer 
, something extra-special they cook 
| it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus. . . where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently 
taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity 
for graduate work and research... right-at-hand vacation 
pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
events will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 545 Administration Bldg. 


Waiversity oF Minwesora 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 


Cookery Woxed Parchment Fancy Woxed 


Dusting Pie Tape Baking Cups 


Parchment Freezer Kalacloths Place Mets 
- 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 





PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

illustrated guide to 
“measure-up’ — “It's 
Single copy free on 


Valuable, 
lunches that 
Lunchtime.” 
request. 


2. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Variety of te saching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Motion Picture Catalog. 


3. KELLOGG COMPANY 

HANDY CANDY CALENDAR, 
free to home economics teachers. 
Gives timely recipe suggestions for 
each month of the year. All candies 
quick, easy, inexpensive. Made 
from basic “Rice Krispie” Marsh- 
mallow Squares recipe and varia- 
tions. Limit: 30 copies, please. So 
See Kel- 





send your request soon. 
logg ad on cover 2. 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
700 Victor Building 
| Washington 1, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 67 8 9 10 #11 


4. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Summer Session 
Please mail me complete bulletin 
of summer session courses, includ- 
ing all special information on Home 
Economics. 


5. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Free copy of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls catalog of special books on 
every phase of home economics. 
Any of these books can be ordered 
for examination on approval. 


6. LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


THE ART OF SALAD MAK- 
ING—a 4-page leaflet full of basic 
information on salads, 13 illustra- 
tions, 8%” x 11”, punched for note- 
books. 25 copies for students plus 
suggested lesson plans. Also a copy 
of “Today's Canned Foods” and an 
assortment of descriptive labels. 
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Position 


Number of Students 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone 


State 
School or 
Company 


March 1951 


7. SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Please send me a copy of your 
folder describing the COMPL ETE 
TEXTILE TEACHING PRO- 
GRAM. 


8. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 
Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. ‘Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


9. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

“High School Manual on Com 
mercially Canned Foods,” “Choice 
Recipes and Menus Using Canned 
Foods,” “The Canned Food Hand 
book,” for classroom distribution 
Indicate number below. 


10. FARM & HOME FREEZER 
SECTION 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 

Mail promptly for your FREE 
copy of “THE HOME FREEZER 
WAY TO BETTER HOME MAN 
AGEMENT.” This 16-page teach 
ers manual is based upon research 
from authoritative sources, includes 
latest improvements in freezer 
teacher technique. 


11. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: Cookery 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper. 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freezer 
Paper Pressing Parchment, Place 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


Turn to page 233 for hotel list 


42nd ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26-29 
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The major purpose of the National 
School Lunch Program is to improve 
the nutritional status of school chil- 
dren and to teach good eating habits. 
In order to appraise the contribution 





Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D. A., has made laboratory determinations 
of the nutritive value of a considerable number of school 
meals as actually eaten by the children.* 

Lunches were analyzed for protein, calcium, ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavin, and calories. The nutritive 
contribution of milk was determined separately, thus 
making known the nutritive value of the meals, with 
and without milk. 

Results were evaluated in relation to estimated require- 
ments of the children of specified ages, according to Na- 
tional Research Council Dietary Allowances. A meal 
which provided % of the nutrients recommended for 
children of the ages being studied was considered an 
adequate lunch. 

In general, the thiamine content of 
the lunches was low, a fact which the 
investigators suggest may be due to 
size of servings; variety, freshness, 
and methods used in food prepara- 
tion; and the assortment of foods 
commonly used in school lunches. 


Infortunately, there is no single food containing an 
ibundance of thiamine which corresponds to milk as a 
source of calcium. The ascorbic acid content of the 


of the school lunch, the Bureau of 





lunches varied, for the most part, with the presence or 
absence of citrus products on the menu. 

Lunches containing one-half pint of milk were found 
to meet, in the main, the required of the day’s nutri- 
tional goal in protein, riboflavin, and calcium. The same 
lunches, without milk, were deficient in varying degrees 
in these three essentials. The half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage contributed about 4 of the calories, 3/10 of 
the protein, 3/5 of the calcium, 4 of the thiamine, 
and % of the riboflavin content of 
the lunches.* 

Findings of the study reported here 
make it clear that milk was an essential 
part of the lunch pattern and that nu- 
tritional goals were met only when 
milk was included in the meal. At the 
present time milk is prescribed in each type of lunch 
served under the National School Lunch Program. 





*Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, M. L. Nutritive value of school 


lunches as determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. Dietetic Ass’n. (In Press 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


ol DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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A new LIPPINCOTT home economics text... 
NJ Y ‘ x y y Y I % ry AP aA ‘ 
SHARING FAMILY LIVING INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
by 
Baxter—Justin—Rust 
SHARING FAMILY LIVING presents a well-balanced intro- | 
ductory course in home economics broad in scope and based ALLYN AND Bacon Cover | 
directly on the needs, interests, and abilities of the pupils. “ 
= 46 oaeen 2 , AMERICAN Can COMPANY 165 
342 pages 275 illustrations AMERI 
Examination copies furnished upon request Tue Best Foops, Inc. 166 
J.B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY — Chicago - Philadelphia CARNATION COMPANY 240 ; | 
vn Atlanta - Dallas | on 
CEREAL INsTITUTE, INC. 164 5 
Ns l 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 234 ee 
; CK 
y ‘ ‘ ‘ 
THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY Cover 3 
Ames, Iowa fee 
1951 SUMMER SESSIONS Coupon Pace 236 
— ] " Rod s : : = 
Jane 18-Jaly 25 say S5-Augast 31 Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 239 How 
Courses offered in: 
Applied Art ..Child Development .. Foods and Nutrition .. Home Y are - . 997 
Economics Education ‘Home Maneeement..lousheld Mauipmest.. GENERAL MILLs, INc. — 
Institution Management. . Textiles and Clothing..Technical Journalism 
..Physical Education. HoFFMANN-LA Rocue. INc. 229 Hon 
Special Courses and Workshops: 
June 18-July 25 Child Development in High School Homemaking , - eC Cr 238 
Curriculum; Administration of Home Econ. in Higher Educ “July 2-21 low A STATE COLLEGE = 
Statistical and Research Methodology in Home Econ. July 5-24 Audio- 
Visual Aids for Vitalizing Homemaking Educ. July 25-Aug. 11 Cur- KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
riculum Planning for College Food and Nutrition Programs; Family Se tat ‘ 
Meal: Its Contribution to Homemaking Educ. in Secondary Schools COMPANY 235 
For Summer Bulletim address Registrar. For preregistration in special 
eo —— write Dean of Division of Home Economics KELLocG COMPANY Cover 9 
- Lippy, McNerLy & Lippy 168 
J. B. Lippincott Company 238 — 
HOME ECONOMICS THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 235 
x 
» Hi h Ed " NaSH KELVINATOR CORPORATION 169 
in Higher ucation 7 
NATIONAL Dairy COUNCIL 237 
Prepared by the Committee on Criteria for Evalu- NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ating College Home Economics Programs. ASSOCIATION 167, 225 Ty 
Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Chair- OrEGON STATE COLLEGE 239 = 
man. ‘ 
Pet Mi_k CoMPANY 162 
A comprehensive study of home eco- PRENTICE-HALL, INc. 234 
nomics in colleges and universities with , eae _— 
; tees - ScHoo. Propucts COMPANY 235 
specific criteria for the evaluation of home al 
° 4 . - 92 ol ee 
economics departments. Tampax, INC. 239 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 235 { 
sES, C IN 2.5 , 1 9: 
177 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND....... $2.50 UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 234 
— ———~ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 16] = | 
Additional copies of Appendix B, the criteria ; 
list for evaluating college home economics pro- =| ps 
grams, may be ordered separately........ 5O¢ Hore: List anp RecisTraTion BLANK 
pe AMERICAN HOME ECO A AT FOR THE AHEA CLEVELAND MEETING 
, : ON Pace 233 
1600 Twentieth St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Many teachers 
won't trust anyone else 





OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Summer Session 1951 - Eight Weeks, June 18 to August 10 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
Clothing and Textiles 


Undergraduate: Tailoring, Textile Desigr 
Undergraduate and graduate Flat Pattern and Draping, Home Furnishing, 
Historic Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: Nutrition 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Demonstration, Nutrition of the Infant and 
Child, Scientific Principles of Food Preparation 


Household Administration 











Undergraduate: Child Development, Organization and Use of House Space 
Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate Nursery School Procedure, House Planning in ‘ 


J 
7 


Relation to Function, Functional Design of Dwellings, Home Management 
House Supervision, Nursery School Workshop, Workshop in Family Life 


Educ ation . V 
Home Economics Stucstion | to impart 


Undergraduate and Materials of Teaching Homemaking 
Undergraduate and graduate Adult Education in Home Economics, Organizatior 
and Administration of Homemaking Education 


Graduate: Studies in Homemaking Education; Seminar: Supervision in Home ° +. 
making Education; Seminar: Newer Methods in Teaching Homemaking to t elr gir stu ents 


For further information write to: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Department M 


Corvallis, Oregon : 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION is more than a recurring nuisance every month. But 
cae what kind of information do they have? From what 


Young girls most certainly know that menstruation 





| source did it come? 

If you feel it your duty to see that every one of 
your students has the straightforward facts, send for 
‘How Times Have Changed.’’ This manual is a fine 

| treatise on the functioning of menstruation, with a 
clear explanation of its purpose. With anatomical 
illustrations including color charts. Doctors’ papers. 
Bibliographies. 

OR every phase of home economics, mL This teachers’ book discusses the Tampax method 

there is a useful and authoritative book of monthly sanitary protection which is so much in 


to help you. Funk & Wagnalls has o score bs accord with modern ideas of freedom. No belts, pins 
of books of tremendous value to everyone 


interested in such subjects as: or external pads. Endorsed by many physical edu- 


cators—and many swimming instructors encourage 
its use in school pools. Very popular with college 
girls. See coupon for free material offered. 


Sewing Nutrition 
Dressmaking Child Care 
Decorating Home Maintenance 


Entertaining Clothes designing 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


_—-- —_— no —=—_eSe ee oe a oe eS 

. . TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-31-D 
Send the coupon found elsewhere in this 155 East 44th Street, New York 17,N. Y. 

ir ye for = Pace = of pd > Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual for 
log of special books in your field of interest. teachers “How Times Have Changed.” © Sample box of Tampax 
Any of these books can be ordered for containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. (1 Booklet 
examination on approval. | for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 


free supply. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. Dept. JHE | 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. a ae 
School Address ....-------- icitialds alter aa ee dill aha aaah i 
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LESSON #1 


How to make Creamier and More Nourishing 
CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 


Serves 4 


14 teaspoon pepper 
26 cup (1 small can) 
Carnation Milk, undiluted 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 


2 cups peeled and diced potatoes 
1 medium onion, 
lo cup diced celery 


2 teaspoons salt 


minced 


Put potatoes, onions and celery in tightly-covered pan con- 
‘ook until vegetables are 


taining 2 cups boiling water. ( 
tender (about 15 minutes). Do not 
potatoes in vegetable water. 
to serving temperature, 


drain vegetables, but 


partially mash Add season- 


ings and Carnation Milk and heat 


stirring frequently. Garnish bowls of soup with minced 


parsley. 









HOW CARNATION cuts B 
CREAM AND MILK BILL! 


LESSON #2 


Use the recipe above to teach your 
students a cooking secret that will 
make any creamed soup taste better. 
Carnation Milk mixed with the 
broth in which the vegetables, chick- 
en or meat is cooked, gives soup 
flavor and nourishing “body” no or- 
dinary bottled milk can match. 
Only heavy cream can match the 
rich, creamy consistency and smooth- 
ness you get with Carnation —yet 
Carnation “creams soups for less 
than the cost of regular milk! 

So tell your class to use Carnation 
to cut both their CREAM and MILK 
costs. No special recipes are needed. 
It’s simple as A-B-C: 

A—FOR CREAM Recipes... including 
“creaming” fruits and cereals...use 
Carnation Milk, undiluted. Like good 
rich cream, Carnation is easy to 
whip. Millions of people like Carna- 


Grade A milk! 


to one-third 
Evaporated 


OTH YOUR 


—— 


tion better than cream in coffee, yet 


it costs less than half 


B—FOR ALL MILK PURPOSES ..- use 
Carnation mixed with an equal 
amount of water. 
Carnation is still richer than any 
state standard for bottled milk. And 
in most states, Carnation costs only 
about two-thirds as much as bottled 


C—THE AVERAGE FAMILY Can save up 

by using 
Milk instead of expen- 
sive cream and bottled milk! (Don't 
forget to use Carna 
room projects—to stretch your home 


economics department budget! ) 


tion in your class- 


new 
1 interest to Home 


FREE: Send for 3 
Bulletins, of specia 
Economists...plus a copy of the famous 
“Velvet Blend” recipe book. Carnation 
Co., Dept. B-31, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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tocar as 


as much. 


Nothing 
but wate 
Diluted 50-50, is taken i of 

Carnation Milk— 
all the good sweet \ 
cream is left in! 


Carnation 
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Our Home Service Department is 


DESIGNED TO SERVE YOU 


and your students in Home Economics 
and Home Management classes 


Our Home Service staff is under the direction 
of Miss Helen Hamilton, shown here with three 
of her staff assistants, Miss Rose White, Miss 
Sally Cole — Kitchen Manager, and Miss Helen 
Craner. The Home Service Department is a re 
liable source of material and services especially 
designed to fit Home Economics and Home 
Management courses. This staff of graduate 
Home Economists is well qualified to under- 
stand and supply the needs of teachers, for a 
number of them have had first-hand experience 
as teachers of Home Economics. 













“STR meee See 


Here tests are run on performance of our starch products and to develop 


methods for using these products with home laundry equipment. This 
department keeps abreast of new developments in the home laundry field 
This information, like the kitchens’ findings, is made available to home 


makers, and to teachers for classroom use. 








HOME KITCHEN TESTING...In the modern, com- 
pletely equipped Corn Products kitchens, a firm 
belief exists that they must function under true 
home-like conditions. Results must be practical and 
applicable to the average home and classroom set- 
ups. The work of the kitchens centers around this 
effort and its relation to all the company’s consumer 


products 







1e pudding is in the eating. Staff test of 
ne of the recipes developed in the department. 
Participating in this test are: Mrs. Claire Brown, 


Miss Sally Cole, Miss Ruth Jackson, Mrs. Ruth 
Robbins and Miss Helen Craner. 


WELCOME! .. . If you would like a complete 
supply of classroom and recipe material for 
MAZOLA® Salad Oil, KARO® Syrups, LINIT® 
Laundry Starch, NIAGARA® Instant Cold Water 
Starch, KRE-MEL® Puddings or ARGO® Corn 
Starch, we'll be happy to fill your requests. Ad- 
dress JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. G. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place . New York 4, N. Y. 














YOUR HOME AND YOU 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this 
successful basic text. The book deals with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 

YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 

for a composite course covering the main 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 - >, 

chapter headings indicate the timely topics 

which fill the book—Ge tting a Meal. Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
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FOODS FOR HOME = &&_ 7 THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL He | DRESS AND HOME 
By Carlotta C. Greer te | -y By Dulcie G. Donovan 
New data and guidance in nutri- || ee ee Personal charm is the keynote of 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, - MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
new sections on pressure cooking, F BM | There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
kitchen safety, and stretching the kK, are in color. The new drawings 
food allow ance, methods of quick- | will be found to be delightfully in 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions -YOUR HOME harmony with the latest fashions. 
about kitchen equipment, mixing Bar YOU WORKBOOK. New up-to-date 
| oy 


cakes the quick way, and Yopular iE material appears on 114 pages. 


cookie recipes, are included. Coy} | ON A Gpreerv 





THE GIRL TODAY 
WORKBOOK IN — THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
HOME MAKING &: By Lucretia P. Hunter 


By Carlotta C. Greer WT - cs 
ro + To help girls neet the problems 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAK- ; 7} of life, this eke discusses the cus- 


ING contains new illustrations in- , " | toms of the social world, the pro- 
troducing each unit. The book , prieties at home, the conventions 
emphasizes pertinent facts and pro- | of conduct when in the company of 
cedures a pupil needs to know, and <P men, the influence of clothing and 
points the way to put her knowl- Vell aieviatihieim voc 
edge and school experiences into WWe)-14:'eve) special! sections on manners In the 
everyday practice. New Teachers’ Guilette Goer streetcar, manners at a _ college 
Manual. DM Pom. an manners in an airliner, 
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on personality. There are 
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g teachers want workboo! LOOKING TOWARD 
which provide al lesson 
4 brighteners and v: ried MARRIAGE 
ABLE TO GOWN classroom activities. The Johnson, Randolph, and 
- WORKBOOK for YOUR 
gn Gilder HOME AND YOU an- Pixley 
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swers this demand. 
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